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From first 
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in 1913 

to world-wide 
service 

in 1953, 
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HE Labour party is in a hurry to settle its new policy ; and if 

the wisdom of the way it is going is questionable, the motives 

for hurrying are indeed understandable. The latest report by 
the Gallup Poll indicates that the Government is continuing to gain 
in popular favour. This may reflect mainly the achievements of 
Mr Churchill’s ministers, but there can be no doubt that the confusion 
and division within the Labour party are contributory causes. 
Certainly the Opposition has during the past year done nothing 
positive to draw support to itself. The last general election wouid 
by now have faded into the distance even if Labour’s programme at 
that time had been memorable—which it was not. It is certainly 
time for the party leaders to try to tell their followers and the public 
what they stand for, not as individuals but as members of a group that 
aspires to be the next cabinet. 

The wisdom of policy-making is to be judged, however, not by the 
need for it but by the product. And to anyone who saw only the 
present political scene, without knowing the history of the Labour 
party, the policy that is emerging from its leaders’ discussions would 
surely seem almost incredible in its folly. Although much has still 
to be settled, it is certain that the Labour party will advocate more 
nationalisation. And it is to be nationalisation of some industries of 
major importance, not the sugar and cement of the 1950 programme, 
which were chosen because nationalisation would make - little 
difference. The “fresh thinking ” of last summer, which questioned 
the case for further nationalisation and stressed the need for decen- 
tralisation rather than more state control, has been set aside. That 
was Mr Bevan’s achievement at the Morecambe conference in the 
autumn. . The doubters—the ex-ministers, the more realistic Fabians, 
the philosophers of the Socialist Union movement—have surrendered 
to the zealots of the rank-and-file. Even men on the right of the 
party, such as Mr Gaitskell, are now saying that the extension of 
public ownership “ plays an essential part in the strategy of the Labour 
party.... Certainly the frontier will have to be pushed out further 
than at present.” 

Two comments on this doctrine are hardly open to dispute. The 
desire for more nationalisation is not rooted in recent experience of 
its benefits ; and it commands no popular enthusiasm. The national- 
isation measures of the 1945 Government have led to no disasters, 
but compared with Labour’s hopes and claims for them they have 
worked badly ; even by any more realistic standards, they have 
certainly not worked very well. No doubt it is true that the coal 
industry, at least, has in the past six years produced more, and perhaps 
more efficiently, than it could have done if the prewar structure of . 
private ownership had been preserved unchanged. But that is hardly 
an inspiring claim, and even less can be said about the other 
nationalised industries. After six years, nationalisation is certainly 
very far from establishing the new industrial era that the Labour party 
believed in when it began. 
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This is, beyond very much doubt, the popular 
verdict. The zealots for Socialism may think that a 
great deal can be said, to their satisfaction, in extenu- 
ation ; but the most that they can hope for electorally 
is that they will not lose many votes by advocating more 
nationalisation. No doubt people will make their choice 
at the next election chiefly according to what they think 
of Tory government, without considering very closely 
what is offered as an alternative. But the Labour 
leaders are very rash if they now assume that Tory 
mistakes are certain to win the election for them. And 
to the extent that the policy advocated by Labour has 
any influence on the result at all, plans for more 


nationalisation must be expected to help to keep the 
Tories in. 


But the Labour party is set on it, though the un- 
certainty of its more responsible leaders comes out 
plainly enough in the shifting arguments used to 
support nationalisation. Those arguments fall into four 
main groups. The first is the classical Socialist case: 
public ownership will level down inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. The second, which did not become 
widespread until the second world war, is that national- 
isation is more efficient than private enterprise: it will 
not only enable the fruits of industry to be distributed 
more equally, it will also produce more fruits ; it will 
(the argument runs) create more wealth to be 
distributed. Thirdly, there is the argument that 
nationalisation need create little disturbance and do no 
harm ; this expressed the mood of 1950, when Labour’s 
programme was confined to water, sugar and cement— 
industries small enough to administer easily and already 
accustomed to some degree of monopoly. Finally, 
there is the argument that nationalisation “ transfers 
real power to the representatives of the people ” ; this 
view has always been present as an undercurrent of 
Socialist thinking, even in this country, and the Left 
wing is now giving increasing weight to it. 

Of these four arguments, the third—the defensive 
argument—has happily disappeared. It was never 
anything but a ridiculous compromise, intended to be a 
sop to the Left without straining the conscience of the 
Right too far. If the issue of nationalisation has to be 
kept alive, it is better that the battle should be joined 
on cases that really matter. 


The argument that nationalisation promotes efficiency 
is even less commanding. The lesson of the past six 
years is that, in itself, it promotes inefficiency. Few 
of the nationalised industries have as yet made much 
positive improvement and some—transport particularly 
—show little likelihood of achieving it in future. The 
managerial problems of running enormous public 
corporations with initiative and at low cost are quite 
unsolved ; so are the economic questions of how a state 
monopoly can make the right decisions about invest- 
ment and about the pricing of its products ; so also are 
the political problems of the relation between the 
boards, the ministers and their departments, and 
Parliament. 
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Alb this is not an absolute case against any furthe 
measures of public ownership or control. [, eryone 
agrees that Britain must continue to have 2 mixe 
economy, and it is most unlikely that the line betwee, 
private and public ownership was drawn at exactly the 
ideal point by 1951. If there are reasons for bringing 
the nationalisation boundary back from steel and roag 
transport, a good case may also, from time to time, be 
made for pushing it forward at some other points 
Certainly the case against nationalisation is in no way 
that British industry is already good enough and thy 
the state ought not to do anything to secure greate 
efficiency. But there is an adequate case for public 
ownership only where it is the only way of getting 
operation on an economically large scale (which is not 
so large as the scale of the existing giant corporations) 
and where the economies of large-scale organisation 
outweigh the general disadvantages of public owner. 
ship. On the grounds of efficiency alone, the presump- 
tion is against further nationalisation, not for it a 
Labour suggests. 


* 


There remain the two older and vaguer arguments, 
Is nationalisation the way to remove large unearned 
incomes and to give the worker (of all kinds) the full 
product of his labour? This argument is still used, 
notably by Mr Strachey in the current issue of the 
Political Quarterly, but it merely shows that the Labour 
party in this country has borrowed ideas from revolu- 
tionary Socialism without ever assimilating them. It 
has nothing to do with the practical problems of 
nationalisation. If nationalisation is gradual, and if (as 
is essential) compensation is paid, then the influence 
of nationalisation on the distribution of wealth 1s 
marginal. Private ownership of real property is 
reduced, but instead of their property the former 
owners have fixed claims, theoretically of the same 
value, to a share in the nation’s output that the state 
must collect in taxes. This involves levelling only i 
the real value of the claims (which are, of course, fixed- 
interest securities) is reduced by inflation—which can 
be done all too easily without nationalisation. Gradual 
nationalisation will in itself make for greater equality 
only if the nationalised industries are expanding ; the 
extra capital they then create will belong not to private 
persons but to the state. But as a weapon against 
inequality this is much less effective than high death 
duties, which are accepted by all parties. 

The difference is that death duties can, in suitable 
circumstances, spread individual ownership mor 
widely, whereas nationalisation is a direct aggrandist- 
ment of the state. It is this aggrandisement that now 
stands out more clearly than ever before as the effective 
aim of Labour policy. The right wing is reconciled to 
more nationalisation because it is allegedly to be the 
instrument of planning ; the chosen industries are t0 
be those that require expansion—aircraft producti? 
chemicals, shipbuilding, various branches of enginett- 
ing and (less seriously) agricultural land are all talked 
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about. The discussion, so far as it has been voiced in 
public, is noteworthy only for its vagueness. To 
advocate public ownership of utilities, or even of any 
natura! or technical monopoly, is one thing ; to assert 
that the need for expansion creates a case for public 
ownership is quite another. It goes flatly against all 
postwa! experience. What reason is there to suppose 
that investment plans will be wiser, that production 
will be «nore efficient, that the search for export markets 
will be keener, that management will be more flexible 
and more enlightened under public ownership ? Such 
general arguments for nationalisation have never been 
strong. and experience has done nothing but weaken 
them. It is impossible to believe that the more 
moderate of the Labour politicians have now been 
converted to views that they rejected in 1950 and even, 
indeed, in 1945. They are giving way to pressure. A 
nationalisation programme of the kind that seems to be 
threatened is public ownership for its own sake. It 
represents the views of men who are concerned not 
to make British industry more efficient but to make the 
control of the state over its citizens more pervasive 
and more absolute. 
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The pressure on the Labour moderates is strong, and 
it is the business of the politician to be sensitive to 
pressures. But sensitivity is not the same thing as 
abject surrender on matters of principle. Men like 
Mr Morrison and Mr Gaitskell should understand that 
if they endorse a far-reaching programme of national- 
isation at this time they will lose title to respect as 
liberals and as realists. They will not only be under- 
taking to execute, if they are again in office, a policy 
that incurs unquestionable risks—to say the least—of 
making British exports less competitive. They will 
also be setting aside their own thinking on matters of 
principle ; they will be adding to the powers of the 
state when, as was so recently recognised in the new 
Fabian essays, the question for Socialists who reverence 
liberty is whether the centralisation of power has not 
already gone so far as to frustrate the ideals of demo- 
cratic Socialism. These are questions on which the 
Labour party has to make up its own mind. But it is 
fair to serve notice on the party that if its right-wing 
leaders lose their reputation as moderate men, the 
British electorate will not readily give its support to a 
party controlled by Mr Bevan and his friends. 


Confusion Behind the Curtain 


» the West it is fashionable to say that the cold war 
can be lost by making too much preparation against 
a hot war. Standards of living, it is argued, are as 
potent against Communism as divisions of soldiers ; 
morale in a free democracy is sustained as much by 
belief in social improvement as by confidence in defence 
against attack. Within limits, the argument is valid 
and important ; but it can be misleading and enervating 
if it takes no account of similar difficulties in the Com- 
munist camp. If the question: Who is winning the 
cold war.? is to be asked at all, it should be asked 
about the state of affairs on both sides of the iron 
curtain. It cannot be assumed that all is plain sailing, 
for example, in Eastern Europe, where the air has lately 
been ringing with the denunciations, recriminations and 
explanations by the ministers and planners of the sub- 
ject states ; indeed, by their own admission, the cold 
war against capitalism is not going well. “ Socialist 
transformation ” becomes more and more painful. 

The basic difficulty in each of these countries is that 
their present rulers are committed to creating full-blown 
Communist states. It is a commitment from which 
there can be no retreat, and to this overriding political 
claim all considerations of economic expediency have 
to give way. Doctrine lays it down that the Communist 
state can be based only on a strong industrial proletariat ; 
therefore the energy of the country and its resources 
must be directed first into the towns and heavy indus- 
ties. From the villages must be drawn the recruits 
for the factories and the food for the proletariat. When 
Communists preach the worker-peasant alliance they 





mean that the countryside must, at one and the same 
time, provide more men and food and submit to a social 
and economic transformation. Collectivisation of farms 
and the expansion of industry must march forward in 
step. If they get out of step, crisis begins. 

Already the Communists have run into this grave 
trouble. The contradictions, to use their own jargon, 
are revealing themselves. The revolution in the 
villages lags far behind developments in the towns. 
Most peasants remain so stubbornly opposed to col- 
lectivisation that their rulers have so far shrunk from 
imitating Stalin’s ruthless coercion of the early thirties. 
In their search for food supplies, therefore, they are 
to a great extent forced to rely on the voluntary 
co-operation of the peasants ; but they could hardly 
have got themselves into a worse position to achieve 
this. In the first place, the number of collective farms 
creeps steadily upwards and the threat of collectivisa- 
tion poisons relations between peasants and government. 
Secondly, the peasant has little incentive to work harder, 
for there is little on which he can spend his money. 
The light industries producing coats and shoes, pots 
and pans, are starved of resources for the benefit of the 
heavy industries, to which the highest priority is given. 
Communist doctrine, the needs of rearmament, and 
demands for industrial exports to Russia—as is now 
being admitted in Eastern Europe—all press in the same 
direction. Faced with inflation, the peasant refuses to 
co-operate: he evades compulsory deliveries, hoards his 
grain, kills his livestock for private consumption. 

The result is what might be expected: food shortages 
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in. the towns and a dreary cycle, which begins with 
a period of inefficient and bureaucratic rationing in 
which speculators and black markets flourish, goes on 
to a breakdown (and ceremonial scrapping) of the 
rationing system, and ends with serious popular discon- 
tent over high prices and scarcities. Poland has just 
reached the end of the cycle. Two weeks ago, at a 
time of acute food shortage, rationing was abandoned 
in favour of a single market, with official prices fixed 
not far below the black market level. Latest reports 
indicate that the accompanying increases in wages and 
pensions have not reconciled the Polish worker to what 
amounts to severe rationing by the purse. This week 
the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, Mr Zapotocky, has 
foreshadowed the beginning of the same cycle in his 
own country: as a first step towards the complete 
abolition of rationing, the issue of ration cards is shortly 
to be restricted to those who qualify through “ the 
importance of their work or profession.” 

The threat in Mr Zapotocky’s statement is barely 
veiled. A similar line of thought was revealed in the 
Polish Cabinet’s proclamation on the abolition of 
rationing, which stated that “the rationing system 
reduces economic incentives to increased productivity.” 
Throughout Eastern Europe, it is plain that many pro- 
duction targets are not being reached. Food shortages, 
inadequate supplies of consumer goods, above all, the 
relentless slave-driving by managers whose future 
depends on the fulfilment of impossibly high pro- 
grammes, are causing absenteeism, shoddy work, faked 
results, carelessness and indifference. It is a measure 
of the Communist leaders’ predicament that they should 
even contemplate using the weapon of hunger against 
workers who will not co-operate in their plans. 


* 


Men like Rakosi, Gottwald and Bierut are, however, 
incapable of admitting that their plans may be wrong. 
They are the prisoners of their own revolutionary 
fanaticism, and their minds work within the narrow 
limits of their political dogma. When things go wrong 
in the factories they are not content to find the reason 
in mismanagement or a shortage of the necessary 
materials, or simply in human frailty and fallibility ; 
they say—and presumably believe—that the fault lies 
in incorrect political attitudes. They order criticism 
and self-criticism, and they tell the party cadres that 
they must pay more attention to the factories. But 
the party’s experts in political discipline too often lack 
technical and administrative ability ; many of the older 
patty members with intelligence and skill have been 
purged and there has not yet been time to train new 
cadres to replace them. When the party does interfere 
and makes confusion worse confounded, it is told to 
stop meddling ; but the pendulum goes on swinging 
between the desire for economic efficiency and the 
obsession with political control and political remedies. 

In their dealings with the peasants the Communists 
are again hamstrung by their creed. They have 
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acknowledged the peasants’ imeradicable dislike y 
collectivisation to the extent of stressing publicly ang 
continuously that it must be “voluntary.” ; 
cannot bring themselves to abandon collectivisatigy 
altogether, even though their reward would be a cop. 
tented countryside and more food for the towns, 
is the prescribed method both of getting the peasans, 
into the factories and of keeping political con:rol oye 
those who remain on the land ; therefore it musi go on, 
In theory it remains voluntary, but in practice te allo. 
cation of delivery quotas and farm machinery is use) 
to discriminate against the independent farmer. |p 
effect, the Communists get the worst of both worlds. 
collectivisation proceeds at a snail’s pace, the peasanys 
remain discontented, and food supplies do noi rise. 
The fanaticism of the politicians is matched by th 
doctrinaire ways of the planners. The cnormoy 
bureaucratic apparatus of state control and planning 
that they have fastened on each of the satellites is Clearly 
in no case working smoothly. Just as agriculiure and 
industry have fallen out of step so have differen: sectors 
of industry. In Hungary the poor quality of the cod 
is hampering the production of electric power, and the 
development of the oil industry is retarded by lack of 
transport. 
gramophones and wireless sets—at a price—but a 


dearth of useful objects like clothes-hangers. There ar | 


plenty of explanations for the lack of clothes-hangen, 
but as Rude Pravo remarked, “it is no use trying 1 
hang a coat on an explanation.” For this and simila 
muddles the planners accept no blame; they would 
never admit—as the Jugoslavs have admitted—that they 
have bitten off more than they can chew. In their eyes 
the remedy lies not in less planning, but in more. 

This state of affairs in Eastern Europe can hardly 
give the Russians much satisfaction; but they at 
unlikely to do anything about it. For one thing they 
have received the same doctrinaire training as thei 
subordinates in Prague, Warsaw and Budapest ; for 
another they want Eastern Europe turned into a solid 
Communist bloc, with industries and forces strong 
enough to help the defence of Soviet frontiers and the 
development of the Soviet economy. They, t00, face 
the possibility that in strengthening themselves ‘o fight 
a hot war they may weaken themselves in the cold 
war ; but so far they show no signs of putting on the 
brake. And until there is a signal for a change 
Moscow, it is not within the power of the satellite 
governments to change their policy, even if they wanted 
to. Perhaps the Russians feel that they can, at any rate 
for some time yet, ignore the discontent and bitterness 
that are being caused. Trials and purges are a constail 
warning of the dangers of criticism or opposition ; and 
the party and police can be counted on to break up 
strikes and punish sabotage. . 

That being so, the significance of these events for 
the cold war lies less in their effect on Russia’s position 
—though this could be serious in a hot war—ihan 1 
their effect in Asia, Africa and the Middle East. There 
many educated people have been’ attracted to Com 
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munism by ‘the belief that its methods of economic 

planning deliver the goods; and they point to the 

=xpansion of the Russian economy as a proof. But now 

they can study, in admissions of Communist statesmen 
sel, cs, the shadows and confusion in the East 
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themse 
European picture. They can see the damage that Com- 
munism: has done in Eastern Germany and Czecho- 


, two highly industrialised states with skilled 


slov ak | 
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and educated workers ; and they can draw their own 
conclusions about the claim that “ people’s democracy ” 
has the answer to the political and economic problems 
of a backward councry. It may take time for the lesson 
to be learnt, but that a beginning should be made is 
clear gain. The west may, as some of its pessimists 
allege, be losing the cold war ; but perhaps the Com- 
munhist empire is losing it too. | 


Will the Right be Realists ? 


W HATEVER happens to the Atlantic alliance and 
its world-wide interests during 1953, the credit 
and blame will largely fall to men and parties of the 
Right. That is a fact to be carefully pondered by 
politicians and public everywhere, especially by those 
who can be broadly called conservatives. With Mr 
Churchill in his saddle ; with General Eisenhower pre- 
paring to mount ; and with M. René Mayer reaching for 
the reins in France, what may be called the Left Centre 
period is over. It was a time of international crisis and 
economic difficulty in which Mr Acheson, the late 
Ernest Bevin and the now retired M. Schuman led the 
free world into bold and new courses, staunchly 
supported by many people because they were believed 
to be progressive, enlightened and disinterested men. 
The parues to which they belonged have lost power 
because people wanted a change ; perhaps they hoped 
that conservatism would bring a return to more normal 
times, familiar ways, and less exacting purposes. Or 
perhaps they felt that the men of the Right might be 
more realistic—that is to say, would spend more wisely 
on armaments and amenities, would trim their 
ambitions to fit their resources, would find new ways 
of reducing or circumventing the cold war. Just what 
was hoped it is impossible to say ; what might be true 
of one country is untrue of another. But one thing is 
quite clear: it is the moderate Right and not the 
moderate Left that is now on trial in the United States, 
ag and France, as well as in Western Germany and 
faty, 
_ If this new alignment is a symptom of a broad change 
in public opinion, the change is clearly not revolu- 
tionary. The swing is from left centre to right centre, 
hot to extremes. If those whom it has brought into 
Power can claim any specific mandate for foreign 
Policy, it is not to retreat from or deviate sharply from 
the lines followed by their predecessors. They may 
be expected to say mew things, but no one seriously 
“xpects them to do very new things. The free world’s 
problems are too clearly defined, its room for manceuvre 
‘00 restricted ; the commitments of the previous period 
are too momentous and have raised too many expecta- 
tons to be abondoned or drastically modified. On the 
other hand, those who have benefited by the voters’ 
desire for change will want to keep it favourable to their 
Parties until the mext elections come. Mr Churchill, for 


example, obviously wants to wipe out the memory of the 
charge—made by his opponents in the last election— 
that he would do things likely to endanger peace. He 
will, therefore, be tempted to say more often than is 
wise that the danger of war has receded. General 
Eisenhower has already, before taking office, searched 
eagerly for a new answer in Korea ; and some change 
in American policy towards Asia there is bound to be, 
in order to meet the expectations he has roused. 
M. Mayer takes a stiffer tone towards Germany. and a 
gentler tone towards General de Gaulle. 


* 


It is this temptation to seek quick solutions and rouse 
fresh hopes that has to be guarded against ; and it may 
be asked whether the men of the Right are even aware 
of it. Supposing that they, as party politicians, read 
the situation in the West something like this: people 
need to relax a little from rearmament and alertness ; 
there is no sign that they will work much harder in 
order to afford security on top of everything else ; the 
closer they look at plans for integration and loss of 
national identity the less they like them ; they want to 
get back to normal and have done, for the moment at 
any rate, with experiment and brave new worlds. . If 
that is the appreciation, how tempting to say: “ damn 
braces ; bless relaxes.” There is no reason to suppose 
that this is, in fact, the conservative view of what 
people think ; but it happens to be the Communist view 
of what people would like to think and of what propa- 
ganda should make them think. It has as yet hardly 
been noticed that the Communists are trying to take 
over slogans which Conservatives have regarded as 
peculiarly their own: national independence, 
patriotism, retrenchment and a quiet life for all. It will 
be tempting to the politicians now in power to try to 
win them back from the rivals on the Left. 

That could mean the abandonment or whittling 
down of many fruitful ideas produced’ in the stress and 
strain of the last five years. It could mgan not a 
federation of Europe but a loose association of uneasy 
partners ; it could mean German rearmament outside 
a defence community ; it could mean national govern- 
ments insisting on their defence estimates against those 
of Nato; it could mean defence ministers turning a 
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deaf ear to the complaints of General Ridgway ; it 
could mean inventing technological arguments and 
strategic speculations in order to justify delays in 
rearmament ; it might even mean plunging, not fully 
prepared, into talks with Stalin which, if they failed, 
would leave things worse than they have been. It 
would be much easier for the minds and nerves of all 
concerned with public affairs to put quietly aside for 
a spell the project of an Atlantic community, the vision 
of the Colombo Plan, the appalling complications of 
the coal-steel pool, the ancient jealousies aroused by 
the project of European union. For along that path 
lies a short cut to popularity and another victorious 
election. 

In a quite real sense the situation is, or could become, 
paradoxical. If the Conservatives of America, Britain 
and the Continent are to be realists then they will be 
impelled by existing international trends into bold 
new policies. If, however, they prefer to be 
traditionalists, then they will drift back into the 
old ways of twenty years ago. It is asking a great 
deal of conservative statesmen and their followers 
to continue in Nato, in the European bodies, in the 
agencies of the United Nations and the Colombo Plan, 
policies that mean a break with the past—increasing 
modifications of national sovereignty, ever closer 
integration for military and economic purposes, and 
less and less of a free hand in dealing with weak and 
backward states. The benefits to be won in these ways 
will not come quickly, are not easily explained to 
electorates that are accustomed to flattery and appease- 
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ment ; and it is easy to rouse national feeling, especialh 
against any projects that can be attributed to America, 
influence. 

What, then, is the common interest, the commop 
axiom, that can be recommended to these governmeny 
of the Right as they re-examine the course to 
steered ? It is surely this: that every major step in 
foreign policy should be designed, so far as possible. 
to command in each country the general support of the 
Opposition. In France and Germany, admittedly, tha 
is easier said than done, though it may become leg 
difficult ; in Britain and the United States it should hy. 
increasingly possible as it is realised that, in the essentiq 
features of the common policy, there is no turning back, 
The events of the last two years have shown hoy 
western policy needs above-all the assurance of cop. 
sistency and continuity. Good relations with free Asia 
depend on it ; the behaviour of Russia depends on jt; 
the main remedies for economic troubles assume it 
It was the bipartisan policy of Senator Vandenbery 
that enabled the United States to save Europe; it 
should be the earnest effort of Europe—and Britain— 
to recapture the spirit of that policy. That may mea 
for the Conservatives the kind of realism that leans in 
radical directions ; and it may mean for their opponents 
the kind of restraint that leans in Conservative direc- 
tions. There should be men on both sides capable of 
such magnanimity and good sense. If they do not show 
themselves, then it is as certain as anything can be tha 
the Atlantic alliance will be distracted by party strife 
and by the exploitation of national feeling. 


The Fiscal Lever 


HE latest report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for Customs and Excise (which is discussed in more 
detail in a Business Note) shows the continuation, in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 19§2, of a significant 
postwar trend. Purchase tax and the protective import 
duties have steadily increased, compared with the older, 
traditional excises and customs, in their importance 
to the revenue. Indirect taxation as a whole yielded, 
in 1951-52, £1,752 millions. This was over 40 per 
cent of all central government taxation ; it was equiva- 
lent to half-a-crown in each pound of gross national 
expenditure. Purchase tax was responsible for £337.7 
millions of this total—an increase of £35 millons on 
the previous year and of {£91 millions on 1947-48. 
Import duties other than those on wine, spirits and 
tobacco rose from {£57 millions to £93 millions—more 
than twice as much as four years previously. By con- 
trast, the yield of the alcohol and tobacco taxes, of 
entertainment tax, and of other minor imposts was 
either almost unchanged or actually diminished. 
There is more than a statistical interest in these 
figures. What is happening is the emergence as the 
most buoyant sources of indirect revenue of a set of 


taxes whose original raison d’étre was less the raising 
of money than the shaping of policy. The Ottawa 
duties were protective in intention ; purchase tax was 
imposed as a wartime measure to decrease consumption 
and subsequently used as a sumptuary tax. Considere 
tions of policy always had to take yields into account, 
but yields have now become so large that they, rather 
than policy, are inevitably the first consideration. Pare 
doxically, a Chancellor has far greater freedom to us 
the fiscal instrument to exert a particular economk 
effect when its benefit to the Treasury is small than 
when it is great. 

Indirect taxation is an instrument of economic 
leverage because, by making the taxed goods dearet, 
it reduces home consumption—of, say, imports or of 
products that are wanted for export. But its merits 
as a lever are open to question on other grounds besides 
the difficulty of reducing taxes that are an importatl 
source of revenue. Two major industries, the textile 
industry and the motor industry, have recently cor 
ducted campaigns for lower rates of tax on their pt 
ducts, and in so doing have strikingly demonstrated 
the possibility that the fiscal instrument wil! defeat 
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itself. Such campaigns influence buyers to hold off the 
market, and so accentuate that very decline in demand 
which had prompted the appeal for tax relief. Many 
would-be car purchasers, indeed, may be expected to 
go on holding off until after the Budget. The sequence 
is less spectacularly clear when the goods concerned 
do not, as in the case of cars, represent both a large 
and a postponable expense ; but the principle remains. 


* 


This article is not concerned with the particular 
merits of the motor industry’s case, though it is 
necessary to say that a shift in the balance of British 
production is urgently mecessary, and nothing could 
be more fatal to that shift than a practice of conceding 
tax reductions to any industry which is inconvenienced 
by it, But the main question is much wider. The 
simple view that mice gradations, and well-timed 
changes, in the level of purchase tax provide a delicate 
instrument of economic policy has been shown up, in 
this instance as in others, as too simple altogether. It is 
true that an increase in tax clapped on entirely without 
warning or expectation—or a decrease at whose likeli- 
hood no one has guessed—will modify public spending 
in the direction the Government wants, and may modify 
it considerably if the behaviour of that unaccountable 
creature the consumer can be correctly calculated. If 
one accepts the view that Authority is the best judge 
of how the consumer ought to lay out his income, one 
may be duly satisfied with the result. But numerous 
and frequent changes in tax are another matter. They 
are both a fearful nuisance to traders and administrators 
and a source, regrettable on any view of equity, of 
windfall gains and losses. Moreover, changes are not 
as a rule wholly unexpected ; and once expectations 
come into the picture they change it completely. The 
threat of an increase in tax—and most people can read 
the signs—precipitates just that scramble to buy that 
the Government wants to avert. The hope of a decrease 
stops sales in their tracks. The more frequent are 
the changes—the more, that is to say, that economic 
planners rely on discriminating fiscal adjustments—the 
weaker the instrument in fact becomes. For dealers 
and public learn to be guided more and more by their 
guesses about the future rather than by the current 
prices of the goods subject to purchase tax ; conse- 
quently, their behaviour is diametrically opposite. to 
what Authority wants. They buy when demand is 
already so high as to need checking, and stop buying 
when demand could well be encouraged. As an instru- 
ment of policy, purchase tax is double-edged, eccentric, 
and potentially self-frustrating. 

The chief purpose of taxes, however, is simply to 
false money ; and as a money-raising device purchase 
tax is far too useful to be discarded, at least for so 
long as taxation has to absorb anything like the present 
Proportion of the national income. If purchase tax 
Were abolished, other taxes would have to be increased ; 
and since the traditional excises are near the point of 
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diminishing return, the increase would have to fall on 
direct taxation. Preferable as direct taxes may be, by 
all ‘the recognised canons, when the general level of 
taxation is low, this would be a dismaying and indeed 
almost unthinkable move now. The last thing the 
economy could stand would be a further massive 
crippling of incentive ; and in its effect on incentives, 
indirect taxation scores all along the line. It is true 
that it removes some useful carrots to such a distance 
from the donkey’s nose as to make them ineffective in 
eliciting effort ; cars may well be a case in point. But 
this disadvantage cannot be compared with the blunting 
action of progressive direct taxes on extra effort, extra 
thrift, extra enterprise and, so far as business behaviour 
is concerned, on economy in expenses. 

Moreover, purchase tax, like other indirect taxes, 
has the great advantage of comparative painlessness— 
once the public has got used to it. The maxim that 
an old tax is no tax has a psychological as well as an 
economic validity. It is those smokers who remember 
cigarettes at twenty for elevenpence who shudder at 
three and six ; it is those manufacturers whose idea 
of a normal scale of demand is based on an untaxed 
price for their product who are actively aggrieved by 
the narrower market which purchase tax imposes. 
Neither a feeling that it would be pleasant if one’s 
money went further, nor a calculation that higher 
returns could be reaped from larger sales, is anything 
like as disagreeable as the actual handing over to the 
tax-collector of hard-won earnings or profits. 


+ 


Indirect taxation causes, in short, less pain, 
economic and psychological, than direct taxation. But 
this comparative advantage can be realised in practice 
only if the taxes stay put—broadly speaking. The 
prospect of erratic changes is highly discouraging to 
rational planning by producers; the experience of 
erratic changes is highly disconcerting to consumers. 
A varying tax can never graduate to the status of an 
“old tax” in the sense of the adage. The war and 
postwar use of indirect taxes as supposedly flexible 


. instruments of economic policy had a certain value until 


people got used to it. But now the cat is out of the 
bag and it is time that device was abandoned. Indirect 
taxes can be used to apply a steady, long-term social 
pressure, as the taxes on alcoholic liquor have been 
used for generations. They can be made to conform, 
very roughly, to the canon of equity—though nothing 
can make the distinction between “luxuries” and 
“ necessities” other than rough-and-ready and fre- 
quently anomalous. Certainly they cannot, in any 


circumstances remotely imaginable, be abolished en 
masse or reduced to their prewar unimportance. That 
is the more reason why their limitations should be 
recognised, their structure simplified to a point where 
it can be expected to remain long undisturbed, and 
their use for inappropriate purposes unequivocally 
renounced. 
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Notes of the Week 


The Kremlin’s Doctors 


© one outside Russia is going to believe that two 

members of the Politburo can be killed and 
distinguished Soviet generals plotted against by their 
doctors without some encouragement inside the Kremlin. 
If it is to be believed that American and British intelligence 
services assisted in the deaths of Shcherbakov in 1945 and 
Zhdanov in 1948 without the fact being discovered until 
1952, then the Soviet security system would call out for 
such an overhaul and purge as would scarcely leave Beria, 
its chief, in a position to appear this week in public at the 
Bolshoi Theatre with Stalin and others of the highest rank. 
How far Moscow’s accusations and suspicions are directed 
at targets inside the Soviet Union as well as at bogeys 
outside is still uncertain. There may well be in the group 
around Stalin a genuine fear of plots and poisonings, which 
it is more convenient to turn against foreign agents and 
“cheap monsters” than against suspects at home. 

Whether the nine Soviet doctors—seven of them Jews— 
now accused of murder and treason will stand their trial 
is uncertain ; but the signs are that a political drama is 
being built up of which only the first scene has been 
played. The tone in which the Moscow newspapers have 
treated the affair suggests that Zionism—which for Com- 
munists is nationalist and therefore counter-revolutionary— 
is to be savagely attacked as part of the drive against the 
Jewish intelligentsia and bourgedisie which has already 
begun in Eastern Europe. 

To draw parallels with Stalin’s purges of the thirties is 
perhaps premature (the main features of the Gorki affair 
are recalled in an article on page 155), for these doctors 
are politically unimportant persons. In the thirties it was 
makers and leaders of the revolution who stood in the 
dock ; now there are none of them left and the staging 
of a great propaganda trial could now mean only that 
Stalinism was exterminating its own agents. It is also 
worth noting that the Jewish origins of the old Bolshevik 
leaders were, during the purges, hinted at but not stressed ; 
whereas these wretched doctors are called roundly “ Zionist 
spies ” helped in their work by “ scattered Jewish bourgeois 
nationalists ” within the Soviet Union. 


* 


The Offence of the Jews 


T is now clearly reasonable to assume that the Slansky 
I trial was part of a process in which the Kremlin is 
closely interested. The future may bring for Jews in 
Eastern Europe as weil as in the Soviet Union itself large- 
scale purges of important offices and even deportations from 
vulnerable areas. Hundreds of thousands of men, women 


a 
o 


and children must live in fear and suspicion of thei 
neighbours and their masters. The Russians will, 0! course, 
argue that anti-Zionism is one thing and anti-Semitism js 
another ; the first is part of Communist doctrine, the 
second is not. The fact remains that until recent!) Jewish 
nationalism was treated in the Soviet Union roughly like 
any other national movement ; that is to say Jews enjoyed 
the same rights—or lack of rights—as other citizens, 
Now it is singled out as a tool of capitalist enemies in 
the cold war. 

The offences of the Jews in Communist eyes are that they 
have family ties with the West—especially with the United 
States—cling to its culture, think for themselves and main- 
tain their identity in the monolithic state. The independent 
state of Israel is, in Communist eyes, the symbol of these 
offences. Their great services to revolution are not «!lowed 
to weigh in the balance against the suspicion that the West, 
in case of war, could use them as a fifth column. 

A puzzling aspect of the affair is its timing. Having 
said to the New York Times that he wanted an end 
to the cold war and would welcome talks with General 
Eisenhower, Stalin might have been expected to tone down, 
or even postpone, any occasion for whipping up [.ussian 
fears about dangers from abroad. To have things said and 
done which will deeply stir American opinion at a time 
when Washington is examining the foundations o! policy 
seems, to say the least, clumsy. Is fear in the Kremlin 
so great that Stalin cannot control its manifestations ? 
Or has the affair international implications yet to be 
revealed ? It is impossible to be certain. 


* 


British Move Against Nazis 


HE British High Commissioner in Germany, S11 Ivone 
Kirkpatrick, is an “ old German hand ” ; and there can 
be little doubt that he has acted wisely in arresting some of 
the ringleaders in a group of Nazis on the charge of |otting 
to regain power. This move on the part of the Foreign 
Office will show the democrats in Germany that the British 


intend to use the powers reserved under the new (rca'y 
that ends the occupation regime, and that they wil! be 
used to protect the German. state, as well as the British 
forces in Germany. The Social-Democrats should now se¢ 


more clearly that they are foolish to attack these re-erved 
rights in the treaty as an infringement of ©:rman 
sovereignty, for they would be the first victims of any new 
extremist regime df either the Right or Left. 

The most. important of the arrested men are the {ormer 
Gauleiter Scheel and Dr Werner Naumann, who was state 
secretary in Goebbels’s Ministry, and was nominated im 
Hitler’s testament, to take over the propaganda misty. 
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The present list of arrests does not exhaust the number of 
former Nazis whose activities are suspect. The American 
juthor ties May mow be encouraged to follow in their zone 
the British lead. 


THE ! 


* 
The Professionals Come Back 


| will soon begin to examine two important aspects 
of its own procedure. Delegated legislation is to de 
examined by a select committee on which some distin- 
syished parliamentarians have agreed to serve. This should 
be a fruitful inquiry, but if so it is likely also to be pro- 
tracted. Of more immediate interest will be the debate, 
on a private member’s motion, about the way the House 
conducts its business. Although good sense prevailed on 
both sides in the last week before Christmas and the bitter 
wrangling of the autumn died away, many MPs remained 
deeply troubled about the impact of the present party 
struggle not only on themselves but also on Parliament 
as an institution. They are unlikely to have found consola- 
tion in their talks with constituents during the recess. 
Certainly some Labour members will be sensitive to the 
Gallup Poll’s report that the Opposition is widely thought 
to have been behaving badly in Parliament. 

Perhaps the worst aspect of the incessant grinding of the 
two great party blocks against each other is that it is 
educing politics to a task for professional politicians. If 
an essential requirement for an MP is that he should be 
available, at all hours, within sound of the division bells, 
if pairing is to be rigorously opposed by the Whips, then 
the task of combining a business, professional or trade 
union career with politics is immensely difficult. Yet one 
of the great strengths of British politics has been the degree 
to which it could call on men who had proved themselves 
in other spheres, who retained wide contacts outside politics 
and who had the independence of mind that goes with a 
profession or calling. It is not the full-time politician who 
is likely, when his principles are really challenged, to defy 
the demands of the party machine. The amateur in politics, 
as in sport, is sadly endangered, and both sides would be 
the poorer for his loss. The Government and Opposition 
have in the long run an equal interest in removing from 
politics the incessant strain that has been at work at 
Westminster since 1950. 


1 House of ‘Commons will reassemble on Tuesday, 


~— 


* 


Procedure of the House 


S Mt backbenchers of all parties have been thinking over 

what could be done to make the life of Parliament more 
tolerable. A first, minor step is undoubtedly to restore 
Pairing as a recogmised practice. Indeed, there members 
have already taken the initiative into their own hands. A 
Sort of black market in pairs, made behind the Whips’ backs, 
ércw up in the last weeks before Christmas. But more 


radical changes must be made by the party leaders. While 
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it is the Labour party that needs to mend its ways, it is 
the Government that can most easily take a bold initiative. 
Perhaps, the most practical immediate step would be for the 
Government; to restore the practice of sending all Bills, 
except the Finance Bill and measures of a genuine constitu- 
tional character, upstairs to a standing committee. In the last 
two Parliaments the time of the whole House has been taken 
up with the committee stage of all contentious legislation, 
and this has added greatly to the strains of the party conflict. 
To revert to standing committees would, of course, impose a 
considerable periodic pressure on their members. But on 
balance the relief would be great, though the present ratio 
of party members would allow the Government a majority 
of only one in committee. It would risk occasional defeats, 
but it could proclaim at the start that it would use the report 
Stage to put back any major elements of the Bill accidentally 
lost in committee. The removal of the committee stage 
from the floor of the House would be good not only for 
party tempers but also for legislation. Modern legislation 
is too complex for its details to be best discussed in a large 
assembly. 


* 


It would also be wise to consider whether some of Parlia- 
ment’s time might not usefully be set aside for discussing 


_Motions opposing orders and regulations made under the 


Government’s powers of delegated legislation. At present 
these “ prayers ” are taken after the normal business of the 
House is finished. This not only involves late-night 
wrangling when tempers are short ; it means that the highly 
important task of supervising delegated legislation is still 
regarded, inappropriately, as a postcript to the day’s 
business. 

All parliamentary business turns on the right of the 
minority to criticise and of the majority to decide. Pro- 
cedure is merely a way of giving expression to these rights, 
and no rules will help if either side rejects the spirit of the 
game. But this is not to say that procedure is unimportant. 
For it determines whether the criticism and the decisions 
will be concentrated on the major issues—in short, whether 
democracy deals with first things first. 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
1950100 
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Safeguards for the Sudan 


wo new documents on the Sudan’s draft constitution 

have this week been tabled in Cairo. One is a British 
draft embodying the high percentage of points on which 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement is complete, and making pro- 
posals for the rest. The other is a new Egyptian version 
of the clause affording safeguards to the non-Moslem South 
—a version which amounts to an adjustment of Egypt’s 
attitude made in response to Sudanese opinion. 

Originally, the Egyptians were wholly opposed to the 
British conception that the Governor General should have 
an unfettered “special responsibility’ for the southern 
provinces ; so much did they dislike the idea that, in the 
agreement which they reached with certain northern 
Sudanese in October, they deleted all reference to special 
responsibility and special interests from the draft constitu- 
tion. Last week-end Major Saleh Salem, who had been 
dispatched by General Neguib to the Southern Sudan on 
a fact-finding mission, transformed himself into a diplomat 
on his way back through Khartoum, and reached with 
representatives of the principal Sudanese parties agreement 
on an alternative draft set of safeguards for the South. 
The people with whom he reached agreement included 
two members of the Socialist Republican Party which 
normally speaks for the South, though whether the two 
men he met were empowered to speak for their whole 
Party is still in doubt. 

General Neguib is still considering the British draft as 
The Economist goes to press. The Salem draft is-—in the 
version which has reached London—tregarded as affording 
only very slender safeguards, since it merely proposes that 
any legislation which the Governor General finds unsuit- 
able can be stopped by him only if and when he secures 
the consent of both the Egyptian and the British govern- 
ments to doing so. 

The principal lesson to be derived from these events is 
that the Sudanese parties are, in their political immaturity, 
easily swamped. They have within a few months, under 
these successive influences, three times changed their view 
on this vital point in their constitution. The British, who 
ought to know better than Major Salem how impressionable 
they are, would have been cleverer if they, too, had held 
some up to date consultations. 


* 
Mossadegh and Oil 


OR once, complete secrecy has been preserved in Teheran 
EF about the oil talks that have been going on between Dr 
Mossadegh and Mr Loy Henderson, the American ambassa- 
dor. There has been no leak because, to the chagrin of 
certain associates, Dr Mossadegh has kept the whole matter 
in his own hands. Meantime, the comings and going both 
of Mr Henderson in Teheran and of Mr Byroade, the 
State Department’s emissary to London, reveal how keen 
President Truman is to crown his work with an agreement 
before he quits office on Tuesday. 

Even if the offer holds out bigger and better advantages 
than that made in September, it will place Dr Mossadegh 
in an unenviable quandary. Should he refuse it, and win an 
easy round of applause but condemn Persia to a slowly 
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dwindling prospect of maintaining solvency and | 


nternal 
security? If he accepts it, can he by dexterity so present 
it to the Majlis as to win its acceptance or shall he impose 


it by using his emergency powers? If he does the latter. 
is he safe from the assassins his critics can hire ? These 
risks cannot be ignored, for he has lately worsted 
colleagues who have tried to cross him—notably Mullah 
Kashani and Mr Makki. During this process, Mr Makki 
and the other three members elected by Parliamen: 0 the 
National Iranian Oil Board have resigned from thai body, 
Their seats are being kept open for them, but, at the moment 
of writing, the board consists only of its three ex officio 
members. Whether these events strengthen or weaken Dr 
Mossadegh’s hand even Persians do not care to guess. 

An agreement, if it is reached, will be no cause for 
rejoicing. It will be better than no agreement ; that is al! 
that can be said in its favour. For the crude oil it will yield 
is no longer needed by the free world ; and it has yet to be 
proved that money gifts to governments that dispose of no 
proper administrative machine are any bar to Communism. 


everal 


* 


The TUC and the Socialists 


HE new clash between the trade union leaders and the 
Labour party is less spectacular than the shouting 
matches at Morecambe last October, but it is a clash none the 
less. The Labour party and the General Council of the TUC 
were both charged by their annual conferences with the 
task of preparing a list of industries ripe for nationalisation. 
It would clearly be extremely embarrassing if they produced 
different lists, and the Labour party executive was therefore 
anxious to evolve a joint programme in consultation with 
the TUC. At a joint meeting last week, the TUC was 
asked to send representatives to the various policy com- 
mittees. But the union leaders would have none of it. 
The most they would concede was that their own com- 
mittees should be thrown open to the party policy-makers 
fer consultation ; they were not prepared to assume any 
responsibility for the policy that emerged. 

Memories of Morecambe were no doubt in the union 
leaders’ minds. They are as determined as Mr Deakin 
was when constituency delegates urged industrial action 
against the Conservative Government, not to let these 
amateurs teach them their business ; they do not want 
to sit on committees composed partly of the Bevanites 
whose appointment to the executive made them so angry. 
A further reason for dissociating themselves is. that their 
own programme does not have to be ready until the late 
summer, whereas the party executive wants to get its policy 
out by April. It is noteworthy, however, that the TUC 
has not always been so aloof. Its representatives took patt 
in the committees that prepared the policy on which Labour 
went to the country in 1945. 

The council is rather more lukewarm about nationulisa- 
tion than it was then. It is a long time since the subject 
generated much doctrinaire heat among its members. Mr 
Lincoln Evans apparently takes the balanced view that 
nationalisation is pointless unless it can be shown to have 
some economic advantage, and that the important qu<stion 
is not who owns industry, but who controls it. What is 


more remarkable, however, is the lack of enthusiasm {rom 
left-wing members of the council. Mr Figgins, the rail- 
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future imperfect 
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waymen’s leader, is understood to have lectured last week’s 
meeting on the defects of railway nationalisation ; and Mr 
Hill, the very left-wing leader of the boilermakers, is said 
to have argued against nationalising shipbuilding. The 
is committed to the general principle of public 
ownership, and must still subscribe to it for fear of seeming 
fo sell out to the Tories. But it would appear that almost 
every member of the council is opposed to the nationalisa- 
tion of his own industry. Is the criterion of ripeness for 
nationalisation going to be that an industry should have 
no powerful representative on the General Council of the 
TUC ? 


THE &' 


counch 


* 


The Farmers’ Fears 


r has become almost traditional that a Minister of Agri- 
| culture, of any party, should value friendly relations 
with the National Farmers’ Union above all things, and it 
would be unfair to blame Sir Thomas Dugdale for his 
reluctance to break the tradition. But it is disturbing that 
he felt himself required last weekend to pour quite so 
much oil on the waters troubled by arguments about the 
future price-scheme for eggs. 

The farmers have reason to be annoyed. Faced with a 
sleeping dog that would have to be wakened sooner or later, 
the government has let it lie till the last possible moment— 
and then jabbed it nervously but sharply. The price policy 
hitherto followed under the Agriculture Act depended on 
the existence of food subsidies, controls and rationing, and 
was bound to require reshaping as the general Conservative 
policy of realistic prices and freer markets was put into 
effect. The decision to free eggs from control proved to be 
the critical point, but it found the government entirely 
unprepared (despite the supposed “ co-ordination”) ‘with 
any general ideas about agriculture. The farmers are there- 
fore faced with ad hoc proposals for eggs which must be 
discussed quickly (control ends in April) but which are 
particularly important because they may be taken as a 
precedent. 

Yet if the government has been dilatory, the farmers are 
surely being excessively sensitive: It is inconceivable that 
this government should try to depart from the essential 
principles of the security promised to farmers by the Act 
of 1947. The only danger for the farmers is that if they put 
their demands too high while everyone agrees on the need 
to expand agriculture, they will find public opinion turning 
against them if ever that need passes—which is precisely 
when guaranteed prices will really matter to them. It is 
dithcult to see that in the particular case of eggs the pro- 
ducers can come to much harm at present. Except during 
the period of plenty in the spring, they may get much the 
same price for eggs on a free market as has been paid under 
the control scheme. The government’s proposal to guarantee 
in future merely a “floor” price, to which the actual 
price would fall only in the spring, can hardly be supposed 
to threaten ruin to British agriculture. As a temporary 
arrangement, as least, it is entirely sensible, and the govern- 
ment should stick to it. The real interest of the farmers 
will not be served by an exaggerated concern about eggs 
but by discussing seriously with the government what price 
arrangements, combining security with incentives to 
etficiency, the British public can be trusted to pay for in 


the long run. 


Home Rule for Kenya? 


N the last week or two there have been signs, coinciding 
with the new outbreaks of terrorism, that the Kenya 

Europeans’ commendable restraint is breaking down. At the 
end of his visit to Kenya, Sir Brian Robertson, Commander- 
in-Chief in the Middle East, referred to demands for the 
imposition of martial law. At the beginning of this week, 
two meetings of European settlers passed resolutions 
demanding, in effect, that power should be transferred from 
London to Nairobi and that the constitution should be 
amended to allow the government of Kenya by Kenyans 
under European leadership—though with the participation 
of all other races. 

At the first meeting, held in an area which has suffered 
particularly from Mau Mau violence, the settlers’ demands 
went further than this. They called for much more drastic 
action against the Kikuyu; for instance, that the tribe 
should pay the whole cost of the emergency and that the 
death penalty should cover such acts as the illegal possession 
of firearms and the administration of Mau Mau oaths. 
These more extreme demands were not endorsed by Mr 
Blundell, the leader of the European unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council, nor by the second meeting. Never- 
theless, the proposals that are being put forward, if pressed 
with any vigour, will be disturbing enough to the official 
element of the government, which is already burdened with 
the task of defeating Mau Mau. 

The settlers’ attitude is understandable. While more of 
their number are murdered or attacked, and loyal Africans 
are not safe even in hospital, the Governor of Kenya 
has to consult the Secretary of State on new emergency 
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measures, and those measures are criticised by press and 
Parliament in Britain as being too repressive. To the Left- 
wing critic over here, the best way to defeat Mau Mau is, 
say, immediately to give Africans more seats on Kenya’s 
Legislative Council. To even the liberal settler, this atti- 
tude is exasperating, and he retorts by demanding to be 
freed from the shackles of the Colonial Office and, there- 
fore, of British public opinion. Obviously this demand 
cannot be agreed to, and Mr Blundell must realise it. But 
the whole incident underlines how baffling and intractable 
is the political future of colonies with several races, espe- 
clally where the dominant race is in a tiny minority. 


* 


French Radicals in Ambush 


VEN before its investiture, M. René Mayer’s newly- 
formed government has run into ambush. Resentment 
has been growing because the Radicals, M. Mayer’s party, 
hold not only the vital portfolios in his projected cabinet, 
but also the key positions of president in the Council of 
Ministers, the National Assembly, the Council of the 
Republic and the Council ef the French Union which em- 
bodies territories overseas. This dissatisfaction, together 
with a general feeling that M. Mayer had outmanceuvred 
most of his luke-warm supporters, led to a display of bad 
temper on Tuesday night. M. Herriot, France’s elder states- 
man, and President of the Assembly on and off since 1947, 
offered himself for what should have been a formal 
re-election. Instead, it took three closely contested ballots 
and M. Mayer’s threat of resignation to secure the necessary 
votes. The incident, however trivial in itself, underlines the 
precariousness of his position. The Communists and 
Socialists are in open opposition ; the Gaullists’ support is 
conditional and they are considering their next move ; M. 
Pinay’s partisans hardly feel generous towards his successor, 
and the Assembly as a whole is wondering whether the new 
ministry is any improvement over what has gone before. 
In one respect, whether or not M. Mayer succeeds in 
governing France for a time, incalculable damage has been 
done. After four and a half years at the Quai d’Orsay, 
M. Schuman is succeeded by M. Bidault. Although many 
of his ideas were initiated under M. Bidault’s premiership, 
and although the plans for a European defence community 
were actually devised by M. Pleven, the name Schuman 
is today synonymous with the conception of a_ united 
Europe. Whatever genuine rapprochement there has been 
between France and Germany, is owing to M. Schuman’s 
unfailing devotion to a most difficult task and to his close 
personal relationship with Dr Adenauer. Together with 
Signor de Gasperi, these two statesmen, with their common 
background of progressive Catholicism and memories of 
war, have moved far ahead of their peoples towards a 
bold cure of Europe’s political and economic weakness. 
Throughout, M. Schuman has shown a capacity to rise 
above purely national concerns which is all too rare among 
French statesmen, and which makes him one of Europe’s 
first citizens. His departure from office recalls many 
examples of democratic statesmen who have not survived 
to carry out the ideas they have initiated. His party has 
a moral obligation to persist in his aims, just as the French 
parliament is committed in the eyes of allies to carry out 
the plans its statesmen have drafted. 
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M. Monnet Spreads His Net 


0 one, least of all Mr Eden, should have been surpriseg 
when the Assembly of the Coal-Steel Community, 
meeting in Strasbourg this week, slammed the door in the 
faces of British and other observers. Officials of the Com. 
munity from the very beginning have made no secret of 
their opposition to the Eden Plan. They regard it as point. 
less, because it proposes to link non-member nations with 
the Community through unofficial observers, so giving their 
governments complete access to the business of the Six 
while committing them to nothing. They also point out that 
such observers can seldom speak either for the British 
Government or for British industry. M. Monnet, president 
of the High Authority, has always wanted Britain to become, 
if not a member of the pool, then a non-member with 
specific responsibilities—as well as privileges—in the task 
of rationalising Europe’s steel and coal industries. The 
Community’s action at Strasbourg has merely underlined 
this view and shown its determination to get a clear-cut 
decision from the Foreign Office. 

In fact, the British Government has gone some way 
beyond the Eden Plan by appointing a strong de'egation to 
the seat of the High Authority at Luxemburg, where a 
joint committee already meets and exchanges information. 
The key to future relations lies, as M. Monnet intended. 
in that headquarters. It is there that the shape of association 
will be determined and not.in the assemblies of Strasbourg. 

M. Monnet is known to want something like a treaty 
between Britain and the Community which would define 
carefully the obligations and the rights of both parties. If, 
therefore, the British Government is serious about 
creating an “intimate and enduring association ” then the 
immediate task is, together with the British coal and steel 
industries, to draft its version of such a treaty, setting 
out what it seeks from the Community and what it is pre- 
pared to give in return. Simultaneously, it will expect from 
M. Monnet an equally precise statement of the 
Community’s terms. To foresee their general purport 
requires little imagination. Agreement on prices and on 
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access both to raw materials and markets will not be 
enough. The Community will want a clear undertaking 
that future investment in the British coal and steel indus- 
ries should conform to the needs of the seven countries 
as a whole. ‘ : ; 

In the light of these essential requirements, the project 
sponsored by Lord Layton and M. Monnet for joint annual 
meetings between the Assembly of the Council of Europe 
and the six-nation Assembly must be regarded as an 
encouraging, but hardly a major, development. No link 
between the Community and the wider European circle at 
the Assembly level can meet the real need, which is for the 


closest possible day by day contact at the working level, and 


regular consultation between Ministers. And so far there is 
little prospect of this being achieved. 
* 


Savings Under Survey 


HE British public has grown accustomed to being 

questioned about most aspects of its life, but not about 
personal money affairs. The first attempt to survey incomes 
and savings by a nation-wide sample is reported in an 
article by Mr H. F. Lydall in the current Bulletin of the 
Oxford Institute of Statistics. Nearly 2,600 people were 
interviewed during April and May of last year ; they were 
asked questions not only about their incomes and money 
assets but also about physical assets such as cars and tele- 
vision sets. So far only a general summary of the findings has 
been published ; it seems to suggest that people may. have 
been saving rather more than the official statistics have 
indicated. 

According to the national income accounts, personal 
savings in 19§1 totalled £98 million ; this new survey puts 
the comparable figure at about £250 million for the financial 
year 1951-52. But the possible errors are such that the figure 
might lie anywhere between {100 million and {400 million. 
The discrepancy between the official statistics and the 
results of the survey is in any case less than it seems. 
It is likely that many people ran down their savings during 
the buying spree in the first quarter of 1951, and the net 
saving for the financial year might therefore be expected to 
be somewhat higher than for the calendar year. But it is 
questionable whether the sample survey provides any real 
basis for calculating a national figure. The sampie may be 
biased by the fact that about 16 per cent of those originally 
approached would not co-operate, while people may tend to 
overstate their savings—and, in particular, to hide their 
drawings on past savings—because they feel that their 
Prestige is at stake. The final result is the balance of a large 
amount of saving over a large amount of dissaving ; striking 
the balance is hazardous. This is true also of the estimate 
in the national income accounts, and there are reasons to 
Suspect that this may err somewhat on the low side. But 
it would certainly be unwise to take the results of the survey 
as in any way conclusive. 

The survey has, however, a further value. It should 
Provide relatively reliable information about who are the 
People who save—or dissave—and in what form they save. 
The first report shows that about one-third of income- 
holders saved between {1 and £24 in the twelve months ; 
amounts of £50 or over were saved by only 11 per cent. 
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Those who saved over £100 were outnumbered by those 
who ran down their savings by the same amount. Com- 
paratively few people have much ready money ; nearly 
one-third have no liquid assets other than cash, while over 
half have less than £20. It is in these qualitative aspects, 
rather than in its quantitative estimates—in building up 
some picture of the structure of savings—that this survey 
should be of most use. 


* 


Between Belgrade and Ankara 


RIENDLY relations between Greece, Turkey and Jugo- 
F slavia have grown up surprisingly quickly over the last 
few months. A variety of delegations—military, parliamen- 
tary, economic and journalistic—have been travelling hot on 
each other’s heels between Belgrade, Athens and Ankara. 
The military missions have naturally aroused the greatest 
interest and speculation. Military co-operation between 
Greece and Turkey is now a strong and hardy plant ; but 
their ability to maintain the land communications between 
them through Greek Thrace in face of a Communist drive 
to the Aegean would be almost negligible so long as Jugo- 
slavia stood on the sidelines. If the two Nato partners 
could feel confident that Marshal Tito would attack or 
threaten Bulgaria’s flank in the event of a Communist attack 
on Thrace, they could plan with more assurance the disposal 
of their forces. Whether Marshal Tito is now prepared 
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to give such a commitment is not known ; but the advantage 
to him of a reciprocal commitment by Greece and Turkey 
is obvious. Certainly, in the recent exchanges, it seems to 
have been the Marshal who did most to set the pace. 
The news that the politicians are now going to take a 
hand—General Papagos has been invited to Ankara and 
Mr KGpriilii is going to Belgrade and Athens—has increased 
speculation about a possible new Balkan entente. But 
Marshal Tito shows no sign of having got over his aversion 
to concluding written agreements unless an actual emergency 
should threaten. There is a genuine difficulty in the fact 
that Jugoslavia, if attacked, would appeal to the United 
Nations and will have nothing to do with the Atlantic Pact 
and its almost automatic commitments ; whereas Greece 
and Turkey, if attacked, can call immediately for the planned 
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and promised aid of Nato. It is an untidy state of affairs ; 
but so long as Marshal Tito can talk economic and military 
affairs téte-d-téte with Mr Dulles and Mr Eden he is unlikely 
to be attracted by the idea of taking his place in a Nato 
queue which includes Italy. 


* 


International Law for the Rose Mary 


HE Aden Supreme Court has decided in favour of the 
£ Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s claim to the oil in the 
tanker Rose Mary. The Court has ordered the oil to be 
returned to the company and has refused a stay of execution. 
There may still be an appeal to the Privy Council. But 
whether there is or not, it is important that a British Court 
bas for the first time set out a view of international law of 
great significance, extending far beyond the importance of 
the 800 tons of crude oil on board this one tanker. 

One of the defences to the Anglo-Iranian’s claim to the 
cargo was that the master of the Rose Mary had been 
“coerced ” into putting in to Aden. The Court did not 
accept this contention—a finding which disposed of the 
objection that had been raised to the Aden Court’s jurisdic- 
tion. That left for decision the one straightforward issue: 
Had the oil nationalisation laws of the Persian Government, 
passed in March and May, 1951, effectively deprived the 
Anglo-Iranian company of its title to all its concessions and 
therefore of legal ownership of the oil shipped in the Rose 
Mary? The Court’s answer has been “no,” and its judg- 
ment may be put in the shape of four propositions: (a) 
International law is the settled practice of nations and where 
it exists English Courts will treat it as incorporated in 
domestic law. (b) English Courts will not treat as effective 
a law of a foreign country which is contrary to the estab- 
lished practice of international law. © (c) It is an established 
practice of international law that any nationalisation of the 
property of a foreign national shall be accompanied by com- 
pensation. (d) The Persian Government’s nationalisation 
Jaws did not provide for any compensation to be paid to the 
Anglo-Iranian company and therefore amounted to confisca- 
tion, The Court therefore, regarded the Anglo-Iranian’s 
claim to the oil in the tanker as good. 

The most important of these propositions is the third. It 
rests more on the practice of nations and the opinions of 


jurists than. upon recorded judicial decisions, but it is a’ 


proposition of great importance to the development of the 
free world. Capital venturing outside the boundaries of its 
own territories has to face political risks, of which 
nationalisation is one. .But.it makes all the difference if 
there is, so to speak, a minimal code of international law 
within which political bargainings can take place. The Aden 
Supreme Court has said that there are such rules and that 
they can be enforced. 


* 
Vatican General Staff 


Te week’s Consistory at which the Pope formally 
named twenty-four new Cardinals, had interesting 


political aspects. Neither Mgr. Stepinac, Archbishop of. 


Zagreb, nor Mgr. Wyszinski, Archbishop of Warsaw, 
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thought it wise to come to Rome. Mgr. Stepinac’s deter. 
mination not to leave Jugoslavia, lest he found it impossible 
to return, and the Pope’s evident approval of it, contrag 
strikingly with the recent attempt at a rapprochemen 
between Marshal Tito and leading Jugoslav bishops. 
Whether the latter acted with Vatican approval is not yer 
clear. As for the absence of the Archbishop of W'arsay, 
the Pope commented that the reasons for it were unknown 
to the Holy See. It seems, however, that Mgr. W vszinskj 
is under increasing fire from Poland’s Communist masters 
and may Have thought it unwise to provide them with too 
obvious a demonstration of his link with Rome and with 
further pretext for persecution. It is most unlikely that Mgr, 
Wyszinski’s absence betokens any. compromise between 
Church and State in Poland, and the Pope in his greetings 
to “the most noble Polish nation” was probably thinking 
more of the martyrdom of its church than of possibilities 
of a concordat. 

Two other aspects of the Consistory are worth noting. 
In elevating to the purple only one American—Archbishop 
McIntyre of Los Angeles—the Pope has once again affirmed 
his attitude of severe independence towards pressures from 
across the Atlantic. The choice of Mgr. Gracias, Arch- 
bishop of Bombay, on the other hand, is a sign of the 
growing importance that the Vatican attaches to the future 
of Catholicism in India. It was on this and on the question 
of the 650,000 dissident Catholics, or St. Thomas 
Christians, in India that the Pope dwelt in his New Year's 
message. The Vatican may be seeking to make up in India 
for the grave setback suffered at the hands of Chinese 
Communism. Whatever the struggle ahead the Pope, by 
this latest Consistory, has brought his general staff back to 
full strength. 


Mr Gladstone’s Seat 


With the exception of Mr Gladstone, every member o 
the Cabinet has now been re-elected. In general there 
has been no opposition, and where there was, as 
Gloucester and Halifax, it arose from social and person! 
causes, and from no public objection to the Minister: 
their principles. We scarcely understand the grounds 
which a party at Oxford prefer Mr Dudley Perceval « 
Mr Gladstone ; but the latter; though annoyed that 
friends should be troubled by ‘such a contest, must 
proud of having such an opponént at the head of suc! 
party! For the public: the struggle has. a diffe: 
interest, as bearing on thé manner in which the Univer- 
sity—the privileged and -enlightened—éexercises 
honourable trust vouchsafed to it and to only two other 
similar bodies, and may serve ‘to-provoke an inquiry \'\) 
the Universities should preserve the privilege of send 
members to Parliament, generally to impede the ordin 
functions of government. We are somewhat inclined 
doubt, after remembering what occurred to Sir Rob 
Peel, and seeing what is occurring to Mr Gladst 
whether the duties: of representing ond of the universit:¢s 
to the satisfaction of its constituency be compatible \ 
the duties of a minister. If the sectarian opposition to | 
re-election of the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
attention to these subjects, we shall for the sake of '): 
public rather rejoice than otherwise, that a party in |) 
University of Oxford has opposed him on very unwor' 
grounds—in anything but a creditable manner. 


The Cronomist 
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PEOPLE LIKE THIS 


ASH THE MAN FROM THE 


PRUDENTIAL o 


‘MAN UNDER FORTY’ 


Recently _ married ; 


comfortable 


home. An engineer with moderate 


salary but 
is renting flat. 


good prospects; 


Wants maximum protection for 
wife and future family at lowest 


possible cost; at 


same time 


would like to provide a lump sum 


or income at 65. 


The Prudential Conversion Option 
Plan is the one which will meet all 


these needs. 
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en 
¥ 


LEADING MOTOR 


MANUFACTURER 


invites applications for the following 


* 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS 


1. Chief Designer. 


2. Section Leaders and Senior Designers 


for and Commercial 


both Cars 


Vehicles :— 


(a) Engines (6) Chassis 
(c) Bodies. 


3. Research and Experimental 
Engineer. 


4. Works Manager. 


5. Chief Inspector. 


6. Senior Supervisors :— 


Obviously the Company cannot dis- 
close their name at this stage, but any 
applications received from members of 


(a) Engine Shops 
(b) Chassis Machine Shop 
(c) Body Department. 





their own Staff will be welcomed. 


All applications will be treated in the 


strictest confidence. 


When an appointment requires a 
change of residence assistance will be 
given. 





Write :-— 
J. W. VICKERS & CO., LTD.. 


BOX 85, 


* 


7-8, GT. WINCHESTER STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.2. 


| 
| 
| 
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Commonwealth by Thrift 


Sir! asked Mr Jay from what sources 
“risk savings” were to be provided in 
future for industrial and commercial and 
indeed all other companies and firms 
requiring capital. By “risk savings ~ I 
did not mean savings lent to companies 
eg. on a secured debenture), but 
savings invested with them by the pur- 
chase of their ordinary shares. It is on 
ordinary shares that the whole risk falls 
first instance, and it is for invest- 
n them that savings are above all 


in th 
In tlic 


ir Jay does not deal directly with 
the question I asked, because in his 
ters he does not distinguish at all 
lending to a company and 
ting in its ordinary shares. In fact 
though I can hardly think he really 
; it—he appears to think that the 
ethod by which companies finance 
iselves is by borrowing. He sug- 
two sources of such borrowing. 
first is through the machinery of a 
iget surplus. Mr Jay’s idea is that 
surplus should be used in part at 
e to purchase from institutions 
individuals government securities 
they hold, and that they should, through 
the machinery of the Stock Exchange, 
re-lend the resulting funds to companies. 
Mr Jay may, of course, mean that the 
funds should not be lent but used to buy 
their ordinary shares, but this is not 
what he says. I would not say that if 
a budget surplus were used to redeem 
government debt some part of the pro- 
ceeds might not find their way ultimately 
into the purchase of ordinary shares, 
but I would have thought it would be 
quite a small proportion. 

One may well ask, moreover, what 
chance there is of any sizeable part of a 
budget surplus normally being left avail- 
able for the repurchase of debt, when 
other calls for “ below the line ” expendi- 
ture are s0 many and so pressing. Taxa- 
tron has already more or less obliterated 
“risk savings.” Is still more taxation 
going to be imposed, so that through 
the agency of a still larger budget sur- 
plus they may be again increased by a 
smal] fraction of the amount so made 
available ? It seems not merely a round- 
about way, but a self-defeating one. 

The second means by which Mr Jay 
Suggests companies should borrow is at 
any tate more simple. It is that in 
default of any other remedy the govern- 
ment should “ lend to companies direct.” 
Pethaps Mr Jay really means the 
government to invest in the ordinary 
shares of companies all and sundry ‘as 
well as buying their debentures. Pre- 
sumably funds must again be found by 
more taxation, thus diminishing still 
More the chance of private savings. Or 


is the alternative by the issue of more 
government loans, thus again mopping 
up more savings ? In the end all savings 
come from the public. A government is 
an engine for spending, not saving. If 
this is what Mr Jay means, then 
obviously the issues raised by the sug- 
gestion that British industry, large and 
small, should all be gradually owned by 
the government are too important to be 
discussed in this letter. 

Finally, Mr Jay says “If the market 
machinery is deficient, by all means let 
it be improved.” But improving its 
machinery does not add grist to a mill. 
There is plenty of machinery for direct- 
ing “risk savings” towards industry. 
The whole difficulty is that the normal 
sources of such savings are running dry. 
—Yours faithfully, BRAND 
London, E.C.2 


* 


SmR—Mr Jay is a master in the art of 
confusing issues. We want more saving 
and we want more saving by private 
individuals. The modern economic 
system was not built by government 
investment. It was not even built by 
big corporations. It was built by men 
of genius who could see what others 
could not see and was financed by men 
of only lesser genius who could value 
talent and see its possibilities. Only 
the other day Mr Jay had to admit that 
the United States produced half of the 
world’s goods with 7 per cent of its 
people. Was that the result of state 
investment or was it the result of the 
collective actions of millions of people 
in search of private profit ? 

It is really time that the Socialists 
grew up and recognised men as they 
are and not as they would like them to 
be. Most work is unpleasant. If it is 
to be done you either have to compel 
men to work or encourage them to work 
by offering them suitable inducements. 
The Socialists boggle at compulsion, 
although that is the logical end of their 
system, but refuse al] forms of encour- 
agement other than a rise in wages. 
The result is chaos. 

This is the issue between Lord Brand 
and Mr Jay and, if I may say so, between 
you and Mr Jay.—Yours faithfully, 

W. L. S. FAIRWEATHER 
Cuckfield, Sussex 


* 


Sir—Mr Jay, in your issue of December 
27th, said “ But if we are going to m4ke 
any progress towards a more democratic 
ownership of property, profit . taxation 
must be used so that expansions (at least 
of large companies) come partly by way 
of outside borrowing, and not wholly by 
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retained profits and hence private capital 
appreciation.” 

We all see what is at the back of this 
argument, the possible rise on the Stock 
Exchange of ordinary shares belonging to 
companies managing their affairs well, 
the inevitable outcome of prudent man- 
agement. But capital appreciation, 4 
bonus issue at a discount every Io or so 
years, and the standing of a £1 share at 
£5 are the hallmark of a good trust- 
worthy industrial company, as much 2s 
is the lion on a piece of silver! It would 
be disastrous to attempt to make a 
change in this commendable practice, 4 
practice that may have made England 
what she is. Financial standing comes 
this way, not from unwise and possibly 
unsound additions to preference and 
debenture share capital. 

The dissipation of working capital Mr 
Jay would hardly want, a practice that 
precludes a rise in a company’s ordinary 
shares, so let us take heart and confront 
ourselves with the fact that the ordinary 
shares of well-managed companies, 
whatever we do about it, will continue to 
rise—in the absence of extortionate 
taxation. 

Let us, however, meet Mr Jay’s wish 
for outside borrowing and let us at the 
same time endeavour to allow some of 
this capital appreciation to reach those 
working in our great industries. 

Very few working men and women 
would want to buy ordinary shares today 
in any of our big industrial companies. 
Their accounts are just too complicated. 
Units are partly to blame. May I plead 
for a big measure of simplification to 
enable the working man to enter industry 
as an investor so that he knows what he 
is doing and his investment can become 
a real interest. Might not all shares be 
converted into ‘shares of the same 
denomination, that of {1? This would 
make the study of this subject by poten- 
tial investors so much easier. Again, 
could not the Government give relief in 
taxation to all companies issuing non- 
voting ordinary shares at a discount to 
employees with so many years of work 
to their credit for limited sums of 
money?—Yours faithfully, 


GERALD R. GUINNESS 
Virginia Water 


How to Start Saving 


Sirn—The easiest way to start saving is 
to take out a life assurance policy.: The 
best way to encourage saving would be 
to increase the income tax allowance on 
life assurance premiums.—Yours faith- 
fully, A. C. STALKER 
Edinburgh . 


Sir—You say: “-Politically, it is out of 
the question again to let rich men keep 
so much money that some can consume 
conspicuously in order that others may 
have the chance to save.” I agree. But 
why would it be, politically, impossible 
to exempt, totally or partially, the slice 
of their annual income which the rich 
(or less rich) citizens save and invest 
during each fiscal year? In other wotds, 
if a taxpayer, having earned {10,000 in 
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1953, saves £2,000 and invests it during 
the same year by subscribing to new 
shares, or gilt-edged, or by buying 
machinery, or by building a house, and 
so on, I don’t see, from an equalitarian 
point of view, why those £2,000 could 
not be detaxed ; shares, bonds, machines 
or houses for letting are not, so far as I 
know, eatable. Let the bees work and 
accumulate before robbing their honey ; 
that ought to be the motto of any realistic 
government, anxious to promote the 
welfare of the majority by encouraging 
the greediness of the minority.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GAEL Fain 
Ecole Nationale d’Organisation 
Economique and Sociale, 
Paris 


Two Way Voting 


Sm—It is high time that our choice 
of Government was more selective and 
there is a simple way of making it so. 
Assuming that we have three parties, 
Black, White and Red, the voter is at 
present forced to state a preference for 
one of them. This would be all rigoit 
if every voter did have a_ defimte 
preference and felt free to vote accord- 
ingly. But we know very well that such 
is not the case and that a great number 
of people are far more definite about the 
party they wish to vote against than the 
one they are going to vote for. 

Yet under the existing system, if a 
man dislikes Black party he cannot 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


os *FOR BOCK S* 


All new Books available on 

day of publication. Second- 

hand and rare Books on 

every subject. Stock of over 
3 million volumes. 
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and all other makes. 
Big stock of Long - Playing 
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express that dislike. The only thing he 
can do is to vote for White or Red. 
Which of these two he votes for will not 
be decided by consideration of their 
respective policies, but entirely by his 
estimate of how he is most likely to 
make sure that Black is defeated. This 
makes for am ill-considered choice of 
Government’ and encourages parties to 
fight on a negative basis. Moreover, the 


man who dislikes Black has not been. 


able to make his opinion felt. If he has 
voted for Red there is nothing to indi- 
cate whether it is Black or White he 
dislikes. Red claims his vote as positive 
support against both of them although 
in actual fact he has no greater prefer- 
ence for Red than he has for White and 
is concerned only with Black’s defeat. 

Faced with choosing between three or 
more parties it is just as logical for a 
man to be strongly against a particular 
party as it is for him to be definitely in 
favour of one. Let us then give him the 
opportunity of voting either for a party 
or against one and deduct the votes 
against each candidate from the total 
cast in his favour. Thus the man who 
disliked Black party could merely vote 
against it and leave the choice between 
Red and White to those who held 
definite views concerning them and were 
therefore more competent to discrimin- 
ate. This would lead to a more selective 
choice of gevernment and to the end of 
“mud slinging” and “slanging match” 
election campaigns. Every party would 
not only be forced to fight elections on 
a positive programme but also to act in 
a sober and constructive manner all the 
while between elections. 

It is not claimed that this simple 
change in our voting system would bring 
all the advantages Proportional Repre- 
sentation has to offer. But whereas PR 
requires the formation of large con- 
stituencies, all that is needed to institute 
this method is the ruling of another 
column on the ballot papers. And it 
would do much to raise politics from 
their presént low level by forcing poli- 
ticians to display their own virtues rather 
than the vices of their opponents. 

What happens if everyone votes 
against a party? ‘Then the party least 
abhorred forms the Government. And 


that alone would be an advantage over’ 


our present system.—Yours faithfully, 
Weybridge GERALD OWEN 


Ethiopia and Britain 


Str—Although the value of the service 
which British and other Commonwealth 
troops have given to my country cannot 
be doubted, your correspondent is 
wrong when he implies, in the article in 
your issue of December 27th, that 
Ethiopians are somewhat ungrateful and 
proud creatures who cannot appreciate 
when a thing is done for their country. 
Apparently he seems to base his argu- 
ment (a) on the increased interest and 
representation of the United States in 
the country as compared to that of 
Britain, and (b) on the lack of confidence 
towards sterling. In my opinion, neither 
of these is a good criterion by which 
Anglo-Ethiopian relations can be judged. 


¢ 
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I appreciate the criticism in respect 
of foreign trade and internal invesimen 
problems. But, as far as I am aware 
Ethiopia is only too glad to see sore pro. 
ductive investment enter her horde; 
provided that no political sing i 
attached to it. I am also informed {rom 
reliable, sources that licences for expor 
of the main produce of the coun:ry are 
apportioned among the exporters to 
different countries. Since a third of 
the total is allocated to Britain. i jx 
incorrect to suggest that exporters to the 
United States have a monopoly 

I atm convinced that the 
educated ulation in Ethiopia will de 
a great dea] in solving much of the 
financial and administrative difficulties 
mentioned by your corresponden: Ip 
the meantime we hope that 10<; wil] 
be a year of increased goodwill in Anglo- 
Ethiopian relations. Misunderst: ndings 
may come; but they should never be 
allowed to disrupt the strong friendship 
which binds our respective peopics.— 
Yours faithfully, Y. W. Mancasna 
The University, Southampton 


{We are unable to confirm that one-third 
of Ethiopian exports is allocated to Britain. 
Up to the end of 1952, payment fo: the 
main commodities had to be made in 
dollars, and, in the latest return avai)oble— 
for the three quarters ending June. }°S?- 
the United Kingdom took only one- 
twentieth of total Ethiopian exports by 
value, and less by weight.—Epitox 


growing 


Growth of Pension Schemes 


Srr—There are some important omis- 


sions from Mr Hepburn’s account, in 
your issue of December 27th, of the 
advantages, as he sees them, of the 


standardised life office pension scheme 
over the private fund drawn up to suit 
the circumstances of the particular 
employer. An employer who institutes 
a life office scheme is not relieved of all 
administrative work since he is _ siill 
bound to keep proper records of every 
member, to collect and pay over ¢ontii- 
butions, and often to transmit the 
benefits. Secondly, it is not true to say 
that the life assurance offices provide, 
gratuitously, valuable actuarial guidance. 
The guidance is not free since it is 
charged for in the rates of premium. It 
does not purport to be advice given to 
the client by an actuary acting in his 
professional capacity ; he is of necessity 
acting as an officer of the insurance 
company. 

For completeness, reference <)ould 
also be made to the substantial procura- 
tion fees paid by the life offices to nsut- 
ance brokers for their services. [his 
commission, though like the cost of 
actuarial advice ostensibly borne bv the 
insurance. company, is provided ivr 10 
the premiums which the employes: and 
employer pay. Altogether, the :alcs 
charged under group life and pension 
schemes embody a loading for ad™inis- 
tration expenses (inc commission) 
of about § per cent of the premium. In 
the case of “the endowment assurance 
schemes the loading is generally g:<ale! 
owing to the high initial commiss0D 
paid.—Yours faithfully, 

AnoTHer Aci vAsrY 
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Books & Publications 


MAN OF THE DEPRESSION 


HAROLD LA KI. : 
Ry Kingsiey Martsn. 
Victor 287 pages. 2\s. 


AROLD LASKI did more than any 

man to formulate the semi-revolu- 
tionary concept. of English Socialism 
that almost swept the Labour party after 
the disaster of 1931; the concept that 
still thrives in the commiuttee meetings 
of the constituency associations; the 
concept that the practical politicians of 
the party have been fighting against ever 
since the election of 1935 put them back 
on their feet and the harsh greyness of 
the last vears before the war began to 
create at least a dimly recognised need 
for realism. In essence, it is the same 
fight that continues in the contemporary 
terms of Bevanism and anti-Bevanism, 
and Laski deserves, at Jeast, a more 
thoughtful biography than Mr Martin 
has written. 

It is an interesting biography, written 
well and with considerable discernment. 
And for the shortcomings Mr Martin 
deserves perhaps less blame than sym- 
pathy. It is less than threé years since 
Laski died; a balanced survey of his 
nd influence cannot be written 
when so much of the history of the past 
twenty vears is still buried in private 
papers and letters and conflicting per- 
sunts. No doubt it is because 
of such difficulties that the book is 
called, disarmingly, a biographical 
memoir; hence, presumably, the liberal 
use of Christian names and the presence 
of some passagés that s€em to explain 
Mr Martin more than Laski. Never- 
theless, this is mot the personal “life,” 
the account of Laski rather than of his 
public actions, that might usefully have 
been written while impressions were 
Iresh. In fact, the personal account is 
sketchy-and with goed reason. Mr 
Martin quotes the opinion that 

He would have been very well liked 

could his statements have been relied on. 

As, however, it was recognised that he 

did nor lie to make money or out of 

spite, this habit did net do him as much 

harm as it might have done. 


Certainly Laski’s character as an in- 
Vettrate romanc¢er seems to have made 
iranknes; too difficult or distasteful for 
his biographer, and it ig the public 
rather than the private man who is kept 
on the stage. And here, of course, there 
is another difficulty. Many of the con- 
foversics in which Laski took part still 
Gride the Labour Party—and confuse 
i Jucsment of his Left-wing 
‘gtapher. A whole chapter is devoted 
0 Lask.’s incoherent and (in retrospect, 
at least) cntirely unimportant analysis of 
the United States ; relatively little is said 


™, 
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about the various phases of Laski’s 
attitude to Russia, which was far more 
interesting if only because it was more 
typical of the Socialist intellectuals. The 
controversies over Labour foreign policy, 
both before and after the war, are also 
passed over surprisingly lightly—the 
special case of Palestine alone excepted. 

It is easier to do justice to Laski as 
a teacher, and throughout his life he was 
teacher first and politician second. Few 
men have devoted themselves so unspar- 
ingly to a close interest in their pupils, 
and the respect and affection he roused 
are unquestionable. The penalty of this 
intimate concern with teaching, allied to 
his passionate attempts at Labour policy- 
making and his prolific writing, was that 
Laski never fulfilled the promise of 
scholarship given by his great and pre- 
cocious intellectual power and his even 
greater erudition. On this point Mr 
Martin is all blunt admission. 

Laski, had, however, his full reward. 
In the thirties, while his powers were at 
their height, he was truly the éminence 
grise of Labour politics that he aspired 
to be. None of his contemporaries had 
an influence comparable to his on the 
generation that passed through its intel- 
lectua] adolescence between 1931 and 
1939. Mr Martin points cut in a reveal- 
ing sentence one of the most important 
consequences of the break-up of the 
Labour Government in 1931 and the 
electoral defeat that followed. “ Much 
of the Christianity and brotherhood and 
optimistic Utopianism of the Labour 
Party hardened into a more militant 
Socialism.” It was, to a very consider- 
able extent, Harold Laski. who supplied 
the intellectual furniture to fit this hard- 
ness of mood, to match the bitterness of 
the Great Depression. Property, he 
argued, ingEngland as elsewhere, would 
always defend itself. “If Socialists wish 
to secure a State built with the principles 
of their faith, they can only do so by 
revolutionary means.” 

During Labour’s years in the wilder- 
ness this strain of thought ran power- 
fully through the Labour movement and 
found a dilute expression even in the 
views of Mr Attlee. After the war, in 
the election campaign of 1945 and in the 
libel action that caused him so much 
distress, Laski paid a penalty., But in 
the days when Labour Clubs dominated 
undergraduate politics and Marxism 


dominated the Labour Clubs, he was 


the prophet indeed. 

He was famous because he was so 
much the man of a particular period ; 
and the period was an aberration. Other 
men of the Left in the thirties have been 
compelled by the responsibilities _ of 
power to reform their philosophies to 
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fit the new Britain. Laski, partly be- 
cause he remained on the periphery of 
politics but chiefly perhaps because he 
had worn himself out, did not. In a 
penetrating letter written to Laski as 
early as 1944, Mr Attlee said - 

Although you are a theorist and I am 

only a working politician, I think that I 

give more and you give less attention to 

changes of conception than to legislative 
achievements. 

It was in changes of conception that 
the intellectual, paradoxically, failed. 
This was the price that Laski certainly 
paid for his unremitting effort to be 
both politician and teacher. Whether or 
not Mr Martin is right in thinking that 
he might have been a great scholar if 
he had stuck closer to one last, he would 
have had, at least, a more permanent 
influence on English thought. 


PLANNING AND 
DEMOCRACY 


STEVENAGE: A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF A 
NEW TOWN. 

By Harold Orlans. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 313 pages. 30s. 


HIS is not an orthodox piece of 
sociological research, but’ a descrip- 
tion of the many difficulties which 
accompanied the incubation of the new 
town of Stevenage. The picture gains 
by being seen through the sympathetic 
but not uncritical eyes of an American 
visitor, and Mr Orlans offers an inter- 
esting and well-written sketch of the 
attitudes and expectations of the local 
residents, farmers, shopkeepers, property 
owners and other groups. The weak- 
ness of the book as a piece of reportage 
is that the author’s analysis of* the 
activities of the development corporation 
and the various interested Ministries is 
much less proficient than his under- 
standing of local opinion. Moreover the 
story stops (in 1950) just when it entered 
on a new and interesting phase. 
Stevenage, of all the new towns, has 
had the most chequered and inauspicious 
beginnings. Originally intended by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
(as it then was) to be built quickly as 
a model prototype for a better Britain, 
its construction has been successively 
delayed by an objectors’ Jaw-suit which 
went to the House of Lords, by capital 
investment cuts, and by an ill-starred 
procession of corporation chairmen. 
There was much in the Ministry’s policy 
—such as its initial intention to acquire 
land quickly and wholesale which 
petered. out in indecision and inaction, 
and -its failure to consult properly with 
thé local council—that was calculated to 
stir up local opposition. Strong opposi- 
tion there certainly. was, although this 
study shows that the new town idea also 
won a strong measure of local support. 
Many of the local problems derived 
ultimately from conflicts. within the 
Government, since it was the misfortune 
of the new town’s programme to be 
launched by an enthusiastic Minister 
who had not effectively converted his 
colleagues to the policy. Once appointed 
Stevenage development corporation was 
subjected to a quite excessive array of 
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Ministerial controls. By the end of 
1950, the mountain had been in labour 
for five years and had brought forth—28 
houses. 

Other new towns have done better, 
and Stevenage itself may still become a 
success. Although Mr Orlans essays a 
broader canvas than he adequaicly fills, 
his book has considerable value for the 
light which it throws on the relations 
between planning and democracy at a 
critical time and in a crucial place. 


IN THE HIGH HIMALAYA 


ANNAPURNA. 

By Maurice Herzog: translated from the 
French by Nea Morin and Janet Adam 
Smith. 


Jonathan Cape. 288 pages. 15s. 

NEPAL HIMALAYA. 

By H. W. Tilman. 

Cambridge University Press. 271 pages. 


25s. 


O they fall, the high peaks: in 1907, 
J Trisul, the first twenty-three thou- 
sander, to Longstaff ; in 1930, Jonsong, 
the first twenty-four thousander, to 
Schneider, Hoerlin, Dyrenfurth, Kurtz 
and Smythe ; in 1931, Kamet, the first 
twenty-five thousander, to Smythe, 
Shipton, Holdsworth, Greene and 
Birnie ; in 1950, Annapurna, the first 
twenty-six thousander, to Herzog and 
Lachenal. 

These are athletic records, but they 
differ in an essential particular from 
others of their kind. They are achieved, 
like other athletic records, by skill and 
endurance ; sometimes, as in the ascent 
of Annapurna, by courage of a super- 
lative kind. But, unlike the others, they 
depend also on two other factors, the 
luck of the weather and the great corpus 
of knowledge erected by earlier ex- 
plorers. The descent from Annapurna 
was accomplished in the face of the lack 
of the one and a complete neglect of the 
other. Annapurna gave its conquerers a 
mixed bag of weather, spotting them, it 
would seem, as men unlearned in the 
special difficulties and dangers of the 
highest peaks, luring them on with false 
smiles till they had achieved their 
objective, then turning on them like a 
mantis in the moment of their triumph. 
Only their almost unbelievable courage 
brought them down alive from the trap. 
It was a triumph of bravery and 
amateurism, not of skill and expert 
knowledge. For this reason the Anna- 
purna expedition has a special appeal 
to the arm-chair reader, who is some- 
times a little bored by the meticulous 
expertise of the British Himalayan ex- 
peditions and the well-bred restraint of 
the bocks describing them. This special 
appeal is heightened by the unusual 
literary quality of Herzog’s book. The 
writing is romantic, highly emotional, 
quite uninhibited. Herzog and Lachenal 
are regarded (quite rightly) as naticnal 
heroes. There is no reason why this 
should not be made plain to all. It is 
made plain. 

The British may not write so roman- 
tically about their exploits, but it is 
remarkable how wel] many of them have 


written, from Leslie Steven to Eric 
Shipton, whose books have the literary 
qualities of fiction applied to the 
description of truth. His frequent com- 
panion, Mr H. W. Tilman, has, in a 
measure, the same virtue, a_ style 
vigorous and sometimes witty, though 
containing, perhaps, less of poetic 
imagination, One cannot think of M. 
Herzog writing a good book about a 
failure: he would probably not think it 
worth writing about. Most of Mr 
Tilman’s books have been about failures 
and one gets the impression that he does 
not give a damn. He enjoyed himself, 
and he conveys his enjoyment to his 
readers. 

Mr Tilman, a hater Of science always, 
gives the impression, in his preface, of 
one who protests too much. As the 
book follows its leisurely way along 
Himalayan mountain paths, we see him 
gradually succumbing to the charm of 
nature. Is Mr Tilman coming to recog- 
nise that knowing things about flowers 
and beetles and rocks wil] enhance his 
pleasure and also ours? His horizon 
is enlarging. His fight against the intel- 
lectuals, and against their claim on him 
as one of themselves, draws to its 
inevitable conclusion, as perplexed 
Anglicans go to Rome at last. We may 
expect in his next book all that the 
arm-chair critic demands, descriptions in 
his terse and balanced prose not only of 
mountains but of the decorations which 
enhance their charm, the flowers and 
animals and the men who live upon 
them. May we ask also for less 
facetiousness ? 


USING ATOMIC ENERGY 


ATOMIC POWER: 
ANALYSIS. 

By W. Isard and V. Whitney. 
Allen and Unwin. 235 pages. 


AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


37s. 6d. 


“} HIS is a readable and informative 

volume. Its authors point out that 
it is almost impossible at present to give 
any clear indication of the costs of 
electricity generated from atomic energy, 
other than to say that capital costs of the 
nuclear reactor and associated processing 
plants are unlikely to be as low as those 
for the furnace at a conventional coal or 
oil-fired station. However, dt is quite 
clear that the capital and operating costs 
of bringing ordinary fuels to places 
remote from their actual location can 
often be heavy and may be politically 
difficult owing to the balance of payments 
situation or the problems of economic 
nationalism ; and this may be a factor in 
favour of atomic energy in certain 
specified localities. 

The authors do not consider any 
country in detail except Brazil, taken as 
an exampie of an undeveloped country 
in an early stage of industrialisation. 
Their conclusion here is that the 
development of nuclear generation could 
occur only if large capital outlay is pro- 
vided from external sources and that 
such capital would not quickly yield high 
profits. Only countries with a very 
stable political system are likely to attract 
foreign capital on these terms, and the 
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opinion is expressed that such ca 
unlikely to be forthcoming EXCEL in 
rare cases, From this point of view, th 
authors argue that atomic power will be 
of greater benefit to existing highly 


aal 


Pital js 


industrial countries where capital is 
available internally. The  conclusiog 
drawn from this is that, among the grey 


powers, Russia may have more to gain 
at present than any other country from 
the development of atomic energy, sing 
it is relatively short of fuel supplies, }; 
is concluded further that for sever 
decades the United States has little y 
gain internally from the development of 
atomic energy. 

Considerable space is devoted to , 
discussion of the possibilities of intro. 
ducing atomic energy into a country, | 
is suggested that, in a mature industria. 
ised economy where population hy; 
ceased to grow, existing capital commit 
ments and tradition will tend to slow up 
any new development such 
energy. In a country such as Russia 
however, a growing population will 
rapidly take advantage of further power 
resources. Further, such a growth ip 
population will make it easy to develop 
new areas of country, since “ surplus” 
young people will be only too keen on 
economic grounds to explore new 
territory. Such a view once more leads 
the authors to point out Russia as the 
most likely beneficiary from atomic 
power during the next few decades. 

Finally, there is a rather dul! study of 
the use of power in various industries, 
following closely the arguments pre- 
sented in a recent book by Schurr and 
Marshak. Neither account contains any 
good reason why this subject should be 
treated in a book entitled “ Atomic 
Power,” though in the long run there 
may be some connection. 


4$ atomic 


THE AGE OF UPHEAVAL 


ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Maurice Ashley. 


Penguin Books. 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 


HE appearance of this little book 

adds another volume to the Pelican 
History of England, and this useful 
enterprise is now almost complete. As his 
share Mr Ashley, who is wel! known 
for his studies of Oliver Cromwell and 
John Wildman, has been allotted the 
conventional period 1603-1714. Within 
these limits, his task, by no means an 
easy one, has been to sketch the general 
history of English society in a way likely 
to appeal to those with little previous 
knowledge of the subject. It can be said 
at once that he has succeeded in this 
endeavour, for his book is clear, well 
informed and readable. 

Mr Ashley believes that the sever 
teenth century was a peculiar!) critical 
time in English history. ‘This com 
viction has shaped his whole treatmen! 
of the subject, and has given it a unly 
and a coherence which might otherwise 
have been difficult to achieve. He holds 


that not only did this period see * 
fundamental constitutional change, wh 
has proved to be a permanent shift = 
the balance of political power 
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state, but that it also witnessed the 
beginnings Of an intellectual and 
spiritual! transformation of the first 
magnitude. This involved the rise of 
the natural sciences, the spread of 


Protestant Nonconformity _ and — the 
vigorous propagation of realist political 
ideas. Together, these things were not 
less important than the abasement of 
the Crown, first in fracturing the tradi- 
tional pattern of English life, and then 
in laying the foundations of that new 
and different kind of society with which 


we ourselves are familiar. Mr Ashley 
is prepared to go even farther and to 
argue that the effective beginnings of 
this transformation must be sought in 


the Civil War and the Interregnum. 

In general this is an approach which 
will command the assent of most modern 
students of the period, but not everyone 
will approve the handling of some details 
of the theme. It is probable, for 
instance, that Mr Ashley is less than fair 
to Charles I, Strafford and Laud, and 
there is certainly more to be said for the 
temper and the achievement of the 
Caroline age than he can bring himself 
to admit. On the other hand, with the 
Interregznum and the period after 1660, 
Mr Ashley has done much better. He 
has an eye for the things which really 
matter, and, despite the need to treat a 
large subject in a small -space at an 
elementary level, he has contrived an 
account which is a small masterpiece of 
its kind 


Shorter Notices 


ECONOMIC ESSAYS. 
By R. F. Harrod. 
Macmillan. 301 pages. 18s. 


Mr Harrod’s collection, partly of re- 
printed papers and partly of new work, 
contains a wide assortment of items. “ The 
excuse for bringing them together,” he says 
in his preface, “is that they all bear on 
central topics in which the general 
economist who is not a specialist in any of 
the fields has to interest himself.” There 
are two memoranda submitted to Royal 
Commissions—that on population and that 
on equal pay; far-seeing and intellectually 
powerful essays in persuasion, embodying 
a measure of theory, but addressed to lay 
readers. These are followed by eight essays 
representing Mr MHarrod’s considerable 
contribution to the development, since 1930, 
of the theory of imperfect competition ; 
these are for experts only. Indeed, a 
peculiar and esoteric expertise is called for 
by the first four of these, which, in addition 
to their intrinsic technical difficulty and 
extreme compression, have the baffling 
quality of an argument overheard on the 
telephone, the missing half of which must 
be inferred. In the next two, it is true, Mr 
Harrod makes amends, turning, as it were, 
to his auditors and telling them what it 
all amounts to—or rather, first what he 
judged it to amount to in the late 1930s 
and then his considered conclusions of to- 
day. But one cannot help wishing, greedily 
and ungratefully, that he had rolled the 
Whole story into a full-length book—or at 
least provided a more substantial editorial 
commentary, 

_It would be unreasonable to make a 
similar complaint of the four essays falling 
under the general heading, ‘ Employment” 
viz.: “The Expansion of Credit in an 
Advancing Community,” “Keynes and 

tradition il Theory” (1937), the famous 


“Essay in Dynamic Theory,” and a 
“ Supplement on Dynamic Theory,” which 
is Mr Harrod’s current last word on the state 
of the debate), for he did, in fact, write the 
full-length book—“'Towards a Dynamic 
Economics ”—and the subject has never 
looked the same since. These again, how- 
ever, are for experts only. The book ends 
with a “ Sally into political Science ” (it has 
already been enlivened by a sally into ethics, 
concerned with profiteering) provoked by 
Professor F. A. von Hayek, whose “ Indivi- 
dualism, True and False,” rouses Mr 
Harrod to a spirited warning against the 
dangers of heresy-hunting. 


LIBERATION IN SOUTH AMERICA, 1806-1827: 
The Career of FJames Paroissien. 

By R. A. Humphreys. 

The Athlone Press. 177 pages. 235s. 


“Buenos Aires at this moment forms a 
part of the British Empire,” exulted The 
Times of September 13, 1806. The Times 
was wrong; the capital of the Spanish 
viceroyalty of La Plata had indeed fallen 
to British arms in June of that year, but by 
August it was back in Spanish hands. News 
from South America, however, travelled 
even more slowly in those days than it does 
now, and when on the last day of 1806 
the young James Paroissien sailed for the 
River Plate, he and his companions con- 
fidently expected to make quick fortunes in 
a land now wide open to British trade. 
Many disillusionments lay ahead of them. 
Barred from Buenos Aires, the British mer- 
chants descended upon Montevideo, but 
within a few months they k-d to retreat to 
Brazil. Here Paroissien involved himself 
in a plot to win over La Plata to the anti- 


Napoleonic cause, and, rashly venturing to. 


Montevideo with secret letters, was caught 
by the Spaniards and imprisoned. But 
eighteen months later the final overthrow 
of Spanish rule in Buenos Aires led to his 
release; joining the revolutionary forces as 
an army surgeon, he began a new career 
which led him with San Martin across the 
Andes to the liberation of Chile and Peru. 
Twelve years later, a brigadier-general of 
the triumphant army of Peru, Paroissien 
reached the zenith of his career when San 
Martin sent him, with the Foreign Minister 
of the new state, on a crucial mission to 
Europe. 

That mission was a failure ; San Martin’s 
withdrawal from the scene soon left Parois- 
sien without a master; and his attempt to 
restore his fortunes by exploiting the mines 
of Bolivia between 1825 and 1827 ended in 
disaster and his own early death. Both in 
its brief triumphs and in its setbacks and 
catastrophes, Paroissien’s career was typical 
of those of his place and time. Professor 
Humphreys has drawn freely on his private 
papers to illuminate the passing moods of 
these turbulent years, and the result is an 
exceptionally readable and lively narrative, 
particularly when the book treats of the 
monstrous bubbles of speculation which the 
collapse of the Spanish empire evoked in 
the City of London. 


ANNUAL ABSTRACT OF STATISTICS NO. 89, 
1952. 

Central Statistical Office. 
pages. 2ls. 


HMSO. 316 


The new annual abstract is on much the 
same lines as previous ones, but there is 
the welcome difference that it has been pro- 
duced several months earlier. Most of the 
tables give annual figures for 1938 and for 
each of the years 1942 to 1951. 

There are a few new tables ; one shows 
infant mortality in more detail than before, 
and another records the count of shops 
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made in 1950. There are also some addi- 
tions to the Standard tables, and a particu- 
larly useful one is the inclusion of somé 
1938 estimates for national income and ex- 
penditure which were not given in the 
annual report on these statistics. 


Text and Reference Books 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, NO. 9, 1951-52. 

Published for the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. 

Cambridge University Press. 188 pages. 15s. 


This is a guide to research in progress in 
universities, research institutions and other 
agencies in the British Isles, but it does not 
include research by private persons or by 
commercial or political bodies.. The material 
is arranged in broad subject sections and so 
indexed that work by a given institution or 
individual may be found. 


A GEOMETRY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

By James Edward Meade. 

Allen and Unwin. 112 pages + 51 dia- 
grams. 28s. 


At first glance the drawings at the back 
of this book look strangely like a set_of 
models for the art world’s latest fashion’ io 
mobiles. But in fact they represent a skil- 
ful geometrical analysis of trade theory. 
This reviewer cannot pretend to have got 
beyond studying the first few—and ‘there- 
fore doubtless the least difficult to under- 
stand—of these diagrams. He can do little 
more, therefore, than set on record that 
Professor Meade has made this study to 
show how various trading situations 
between two countries may be geometric- 
ally represented in two dimensions with 
suggestions as to how the technique might 
be helpful in judging economic policy. 

A full understanding of this technique 
will probably only partially dispel the first 
misgivings that the simplified assumptions 
which have to be made in these models 
(however elaborate they may seem visually) 
may leave too wide a gap between theory 
and practice. But in any case Professor 
Meade makes only the modest claim for 
the technique that it gives “no more than 
a ‘hunch’ about the desirability of a 
particular policy in the real world.” And 
there is little doubt that the most hopeful 
approach to economic analysis is the 
synthetical one which elaborates from the 
simplest case. 


THE HOSPITALS YEAR BOOK 1952. 

Edited by J. F. Milne. 

The Institute of Hospital Administrators. 
1,402 pages. 45s. 


This new edition, which follows the same 
lines as the previous one, continues to give 
an astonishing amount of information. 
There are the directory sections which 
provide a guide to the national health ser- 
vice hospital authorities and their hospitals. 
Another section of some 400 pages analyses 
the allocation of beds in every hospital in 
the national health service, together with 
details such as the length of patients’ stay 
in hospital and the number of out-patients 
attending. Through no fault of the com- 
pilers the information for Scotland relating 
to the financial year ending March 31, 1952, 
cannot be given in the same form as for 
England and Wales which is for the 
calendar year 1951. These statistics have 
been made available in a very short time | 
and the compilers are to be congratulated 
on having made this section more fully 
up-to-date than before. Other material in 
this comprehensive volume includes a 
summary of hospital finance. All the 
sections are well indexed. 
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Washington, D.C. 

T would be difficult to imagine a more cumbersome 
| method of changing governments than the one chosen 
by the United States. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the Constitution was written, it was certainly neces- 
sary to allow plenty of time for the results of an election 
to be certified, for the members of the new Congress to 
reach Washington and for the next President to pick his 
Cabinet officers and summon them from distant corners 
of the country. ‘Today, a Congressman, even if he were 
elected from Seattle or San Diego on the west coast and 
refused to fly, could reach the capital by train in time to 
take his seat within a week of November 4th. By that 
time, too, the members of the Electoral College should 
have been able to make their choice of the next President. 

As things are, however, it was not until January 6th that 
— a joint session of both.Houses of Congress settled down to 
count the votes of the electors and emerged with the 
first official intimation that General Eisenhower had won 
the Presidency. Next morning Congress heard Mr 
Truman’s report on the State of the Union, a message 
expected to be of no more than academic interest to most 
of its members, but which turned out to have considerable 
merit—both literary and political. It was hardly likely 
that an outgoing President would use the occasion of one 
of his last messages to a body that has consistently thwarted 
him for baring his soul and confessing what he believed 
to be his failures. Mr Truman restricted his story to his 
successes. But his suecesses—and those of his achievements 
that appear to be on the road to success—are impressive. 
Few Presidents cam have had such a difficult eight years 
in the White House and few accomplished more in the 
ume. 













* 


But the State of the Union message, which usually 
summarises the mew legislation for which the President 
intends to ask Congress during the session, can be adapted 
to the circumstances of an imminent change and this year 
it looked, not to the future, but to the past. It was an 
| historical survey and so was the economic report, the last 

of his three annual messages, which the President sent to 
Congress this week. In this his history went even further 
back, to 1929, the last time the Republicans were respon- 
sible for prosperity. Since then, under Democratic auspices, 
the gross national product has doubled in terms of today’s 
Prices and the average individual income, after taxation, 
has increased by 50 per cent. Looking forward in this 









AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an ‘indication to 
that effect ; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Inherited Budget 


last message as well as backward, to a time ten years hence, 
when he presumably hopes the Democrats will once more 


. be in power, Mr Truman foresees the possibility of a gross 


national product of $500 billion, 40 per cent greater than 
it is today and an average annual income of $2,000 a head, 
another increase of 50 per cent. 

In the case of these reports, Mr Truman was not forced 
by law to tie his successor’s hands and he scrupulously 
avoided doing so. The Budget, which went to Congress 
between them, is quite a different matter. Legally the 
President must send the Budget to Congress within fifteen 
days after it meets, and, therefore, at least two days before 
the inauguration of his successor. The fiscal year covered 
by the Budget will not begin until General Eisenhower has 
been in office for more than five months. 

There seems to be no solution to this problem short of 
Congress giving up some of its prerogatives—an unlikely 
contingency. The detailed scrutiny given to the estimates 
of each department by the Appropriations Committees of 
the houses not only means that months are needed before 
Congress can be expected to provide any money—if the 
Appropriation Bill for any particular department is not 
passed by June 3oth its staff may have to go without pay 
—but it also means that the preparation of the various 
estimates, and of the supporting evidence for each item, 
is a long and arduous job. In the first year of the Marshall 
Pian, Mr John Taber, who is now again chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, began the hearings by 
opening at page one and saying, “ Austria—first item 
pulses—why does Austria need pulses?” and went 
steadily on from there. 


* 


As long as the watchdogs of the public purse continue 
to be so unremittingly faithful the anomalies of the present 
situation will recur every time the executive branch 
changes hands. Chief among the anomalies is that, when 
Congress gets down to the job of considering the 
Budget, General Eisenhower’s appointees will have to 
appear te justify Mr Truman’s figures. And it seems 
probable that, with minor exceptions, they will have little 
excuse for not trying to justify them. Had nothing but 
the milk of human kindness flowed in Mr Truman’s veins, 
he would no doubt have presented a Budget of between 
$90 and $100 billion and given the new Administration 
plenty.of opportunity to use its knives. He did not do so. 
Instead, he produced one in which there seemed to be no 
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fat at all. Certainly there was much less fat than there 
has been in any of his previous Budgets, since, unlike 
them, it contains no provision for the cost of new 
legislation. 

The total of $78.6 billion contains $57.3 billion for 
“ major national security,” $4.6 billion for ex-servicemen’s 
benefits, $6.4 billion for interest on the public debt and 
$10.3 billion for all other government activities. The items 
for interest and for ex-servicemen can be taken as untouch- 
able and the $10.3 billion is divided into hundreds of small 
items. The result of a persistent search through them 
might be a saving measured in the hundreds of millions at 
best and even such a saving must be considered doubtful, 
as among them are some of the “ pork barrel” projects 
that most Congressmen like to increase. There is leit 
only the ominous category of “ major national security ” 
on which to economise. This seems hardly the moment 
and General Eisenhower hardly the man to make dee 
inroads into the $46.3 billion required by the armed 
services. Nor, whatever Mr Taber and the Republicans 
in Congress may feel, is General Eisenhower the man to 
save $7.6 billion by wiping out the Mutual Security Pro- 
gramme. 


* 


With this estimate of expenditure, the President reckons 
that, under existing tax laws, there will be a deficit of 
almost $10 billion. And yet, less than a week before this 
Budget was presented, and when its main outlines were 
common knowledge, the Republican leaders in Congress 
were learnedly debating with each other the relative merits 
of balancing the Budget at present tax levels or of reducing 
taxes in anticipation of the great day. Some of them main- 
tained that it was possible to cut the cost of government 
enough to bring about a tax reduction and balance the 
Budget all at the same time. 

Mr Joseph Dodge, who will be General Eisenhower’s 
Director of the Budget, seems to have shed all such 
illusions. He held a press conference on the afternoon 
before correspondents were given their copies of the Budget 
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at which he talked about accumulated and unfulfilled fisca] 
obligations arising from appropriation legislation enacteq 
in earlier years and about the 
large dollar amounts that are relatively inflexible ang 
uncontrollable and the automatically expanding cos's whic, 
result from the nature of the workload required by statutory 
enactments and from economic changes producin: highe, 
costs, 


Nevertheless, he affirmed stoutly, in paragraph ‘cn of 3 
statement in which the other nine had piled excuse op 
excuse, that 
there is no qualification by the Eisenhower Administration 
in its objective or its determination to proceed, with the 
co-operation of the Congress, to the achievement of , 


balanced Budget. 

According to reports, nobody among General Eisen. 
hower’s advisers had any idea what unfulfilled fiscy 
obligations—Mr Truman said that, by June 30th, there 
would be $81 billion worth of goods ordered, but not yet 
delivered or paid for—or “inflexible and uncontrollable 
.. . costs” really meant or amounted to until Mr Dodge 
went into the Bureau of the Budget. It is said that there 
is a certain amount of dismay at the discrepancy between 
the facts of the situation and the promises—or implied 
promises—made during the campaign, A Budget, as Mr 
Truman pointed out in his message, “ must be planned in 
the light of security, economic and budgetary goals—not 
just for the ensuing year, but for three or even four year 
ahead.” This is done by the grant of authority to enter 
into forward commitments. As the chart below shows, 
authority to incur new obligations has far outrun actual 
expenditures in each fiscal year since the Korean war began. 
It is expected to fall below them for the first time in the 
year beginning next July. 

Moreover, the first Budget to be drawn up by the new 
Administration will not be submitted to Congress until 
next January ; it will cover the year beginning in July, 
1954—just four months before the Republicans in Congress 
have to face the voters again. These may be simple facts 
that the new Administration should have understood. But 
its position would be much easier if some way could be 
found of speeding up the whole fiscal process. 


(Fiscal years ending June 30th; biilion dollars) 
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Fchoes at the Inaugural 


Washington, D.C. 
HE following speech, suitable for use by General 
Fisenhower next Tuesday, or at the inauguration of 
any other President, is the product of a team of distin- 
guished and veritable ghosts :—. 
~ “Elected by the American people to the highest office 
known to our laws, I appear here to take the oath pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, and, in compliance with a time- 
honoured custom, to. address those who are now assem- 
bled (1. We have recently passed through a presidential 
contest in which the passions of our fellow-citizens were 
excited to the highest degree by questions of deep and vital 
importance (2). But, this now being decided by the voice 
of the nation, announced according to the rules of the 


Constitution, all will of course arrange themselves under the 
will of the law, and unite in common efforts for the common 
good (3). 


“Our own country could alone have exhibited so grand 
and striking a spectacle of the capacity of man for self- 
government. The voice of the majority was heard and 
instant submission followed (4). A majority, held in 
restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions 
and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free 
people (5). All too will bear in mind this sacred principle 
that, though the will of the majority is in all cases to pre- 
vail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the 
minority possess their equal rights which equal laws must 
protect, and to violate which would be oppression (6). 

“Today the executive branch of the government is 
transferred to new keeping (7). There has been a change. 
What does that change mean ? That is the question that 
is uppermost in our minds today. That is the question 
that I am going to try to answer in order, if I may, to 
interpret the occasion. It means much more than the 
success of a party. The success of a party means little 
except when the nation is using that party for a large and 
definite purpose (8). 

“I was summoned by my country, whose voice I can 
never hear but with veneration and love, from a retreat 
I had chosen (9). I hope to execute diligently, impartially, 
and for the best interests of the country, the manifold duties 
devolved upon me. In the discharge of these duties my 
guide will be the Constitution, which I this day swear to 
preserve, protect and defend (10). I shall endeavour to be 
guided by a just and unstrained construction of the Consti- 
tution, a careful observation of the distinction between the 
powers granted to the federal government and those 
reserved to the states or to the people (11). 

“ My experience in public concerns and the observation 
of a life somewhat advanced confirm the opinions long 
since imbibed by me, that the destruction of our state 





(1) Zachary Taylor (1849) 

(2) James Buchanan (1857) 

(3) Thomas Jefferson (1801) 
(4) James Buchanan (1857) 

(5) Abraham Lincoln (1861) 
(6) Thomas Jefferson (1801) 
(7) Grover Cleveland (1885) 
(8) Woodrow Wilson (1913) 
(9) George Washington (1789) 
(to) Zachary Taylor (1849) 











(11) Grover Cleveland (1885) 
(12) Andrew Jackson (1833) 
(13) Franklin Roosevelt (1933) 
{14 James Buchanan (1857) 
(15) Andrew Jackson (1833) 
(16) Abraham Lincoln (1865) 
(17) Theodore Roosevelt (1905) 
(18) Abraham Lincoln (1861) 
(19) Zachary Taylor (1849) 
(20) James Buchanan (1857) 
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governments or the annihilation of their control over the 
local concerns of the people would lead directly to revolu- 
tion or anarchy (12). Our Constitution is so simple and 
practical that it is possible always to meet extraordinary 
needs by changes in emphasis and arrangement without 
loss of essential forth (13). Under our system there is a 
remedy for all mere political evils in the sound sense and 
sober judgment of the people (14). 

“ The time in which I stand before you is full of interest. 
The eyes of all nations are fixed on our Republic. Great is 
the stake placed in our hands ; great is the responsibility 
which must rest upon the people of the United States. Let 
us realise the importance of the attitude in which we stand 
before the world. Let us extricate our country from the 
dangers which surround it (15). The progress of our arms 
is as well known to the public as myself. With high hope 
for the future, no prediction in regard to it is ventured (16). 
We wish peace, but we wish the peace of righteousness (17). 
You cannot fight always ; and when you cease fighting, the 
identical old questions are again upon you (18). It is to 
be hoped that no international questions can now arise 
which a government, confident in its own strength, and 
resolved to protect its own just rights, may not settle by 
wise negotiation (19). No form of government, however 
admirable in itself, and however productive of material 
benefits, can compensate for the loss of peace and domestic 
security around the family altar (20). 

“A due regard for the interests and prosperity of all the 
people demands that our finances should be established 
upon such a sound and sensible basis as shall secure the 
safety and confidence of business interests and make the 
wages of labour sure and steady (21). I am not insensible 
of the great difficulty that exists in devising a proper plan 
for the safe-keeping and disbursement of the public 
revenues (22). Taxes have risen (23). The people demand 
reform in the administration of the government and the 
application of business principles to public affairs. Our 
citizens have the right to protection from the incompetency 
of public employees who hold places solely as the reward 
for partisan service (24). Small wonder that confidence 
languishes, for it thrives only on honesty, on honour, on 
the sacredness of obligations (25). 

“We are all Republicans (26). We see that in many 
things that life is very great. It is incomparably great in 
its material aspects, in its body of wealth, in the diversity 
and sweep of its energy, in the industries which have been 
conceived and built up by the genius of individual men and. 
the limitless enterprise of groups of men (27). This great 
nation will endure as it has endured, will revive and prosper 
(28). There is no good reason why we should fear the 
future, but there is every reason why we should face it 
seriously (29). I invoke the considerate sympathy and 
support of my fellow-citizens and the aid of Almighty God 
in the discharge of my responsible duties (30).” 

(21) Grover Cleveland (1885) 
(22) William H. Harrison (1841) 
(23) Franklin Roosevelt (1933) 
(24) Grover Cleveland (1885) 
(25) Franklin Roosevelt (1933) 
(26) Thomas Jefferson (1801) 

(27) Woodrow Wilson (1913) 
(28) Franklin Roosevelt (1933) 
(29) Theodore Roosevelt (1905) 
(30) William Howard Taft (1909) 





American Notes 





Mr Dulles’s New Men 


R DULLES has made a good start toward restoring 
M confidence in the State Department and rebuilding 
its shaky morale. The most important new appointment 
is that of General Bedell Smith as Under Secretary of 
State in charge of policy ; he will be in command during 
Mr Dulles’s absences abroad, which are expected to be 
frequent. General Smith comes from the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, which sifts information from all over the 
world. His wide experience—he was Ambassador in 
Moscow for three years and General Eisenhower’s Chief 
of Staff during the war—and his courage fit him, in the 
words of the Washington Post, to act as a “ spinal column ” 
for a demoralised department. He is one of the few men 
who have successfully bearded Senator McCarran in a 
loyalty case. The reorganisation and streamlining of the 
department are to be given the recognition they merit, 
in Mr Dulles’s opinion, by the creation of a new Under 
Secretaryship for administration, to be filled by Mr Donald 
Lourie, the president of the Quaker Oats Company. 

In the field the department will be much fortified by 
the willingness of Dr Conant, the president of Harvard 
University, to become the new American High Commis- 
sioner in Germany. Dr Conant is in the front rank as a 
scientist and expert on atomic energy, as an educator, and 
public servant. It is a feather in General Eisenhower’s 
cap that he has been able to secure his services in so crucial 
a post. As important, however, as any appointment at 
the top level is the decision not.to disturb a number of 
men who are doing a good job at the second level: Mr 
Matthews, the depty Under Secretary of State and several 
assistant sécretaries. Similar good sense is being shown 
at the Department of Defence. 

Mr Dulles evidently will not be tied down to day-to-day 
administration. One of the projects close to his heart is 
the commission to plan and co-ordinate psychological 
strategy in the cold war which General Eisenhower is said 
to have decided to create. Co-ordination should not be 
difficult, with General Smith, who used to be responsible 
for some undercover work, at the State Department and 
his old job at the intelligence agency in the hands of Mr 
Allen Dulles, the brother of the Secretary of State. The 
question rather is who will apply the brakes ; Mr Dulles’s 
continued hopes of stirring up anti-Communist feeling in 
the satellite countries awakens an uneasy echo of his 
“liberation” policy which caused so much alarm during 
the campaign. 


* 


Congressional Plums 


ARDLY had General Eisenhower said good-bye to Mr 
H Churchill before the representatives of another 
independent power, the United States Senate, arrived to 
visit him in New York. The new leaders of the Republican 
party in the Senate, Mr Taft, Mr Millikin and Mr Know- 
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land, came to clear up the “ vague and uncertain ” <ituation 
regarding political patronage which had arisen from the 
General’s failure to consult the Senators particularly cop. 
cerned about his Cabinet appointments. So {ar onjy 
senatorial prestige has been wounded: no one disputes the 
right of the President to choose his own close associates, 
and their approval by the Senate is taken for granted 
Informal hearings are being held this week, and the Cabing 
is to be confirmed on Monday, immediately after the ney 
President has been inaugurated, putting a final spur: on the 
quickest change-over of government there has ever beep, 

But from now on something more practical than pride— 
political influence—would be hurt should the new President 
continue to take an unorthodox line about federal appoint. 
ments. For most of the vacancies which will be coming 
up are for local officers, such as district attorneys and 
postmasters, or for minor officials in Washington. These 
are the posts which the Congressional representatives of 
the party in power expect to be filled by their nominees, 
This is their means of rewarding their local supporters; 
after twenty years in opposition there are plenty of Repub- 
licans to be rewarded, far more than the 170,000 or so 
federal jobs, many of them of very minor importance, that 
there are to be filled. 

However, the senatorial deputation has gone back to 
Washington with its full quota of political plums. The 
new President has promised to follow tradition by secking 
the advice of the local Republican Senator or Represents 
tive before making future appointments, although no 
decision has yet been reached on the suggestion that pro- 
Eisenhower southern Democrats should also be given some 
patronage pickings. As a result General Eisenhower will 


come into office without a strain on his relations with Con-_ | 


gress in general or Senator Taft in particular. But the 
probable duration of this period of calm has been shortened 
by Mr Taft’s growing interest in foreign affairs, the field in 
which he differs most sharply from General Eisenhower. 
He has joined the Foreign Relations Committee for the 
first time ; another new member is the Democratic Mr 
Humphrey. He has voluntarily left the Labour Committee 
but another liberal has been forced off it, under protest, the 
once-Republican Senator Morse, who has paid for his 
desertion of General Eisenhower during the campaign with 
his committee assignments. 


* 
Victory Parade 


ENERAL EISENHOWER asked for an inaugural celebration 

marked by “dignity and simplicity,” but he has 
been over-ruled by Republicans who for twenty-three years 
have had nothing to parade about. The festivities begin 
on Sunday with a concert—the only function for which 
tickets are still available—and a reception for Governors, 
diplomats and party workers ; on Monday stage and screen 
stars will present a vast entertainment in duplicate : on the 
climactic Tuesday General Eisenhower will drive with Mr 
Truman down Pennsylvania Avenue to tie Capitol, b 
sworn in on the Bible used by George Washington. give 
his inaugural address, and then head the triumphal proces- 
sion back to the White House reviewing stand. ‘n the 
evening there will be not one but two balls 1 
accommodate those entitled to an invitation, between which 


the new President and Vice-President will shuttle back 
and forth. 
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The careworn Inaugural Committee hopes that not too 
many of the expected half-million visitors will want to stay 
overnight Washington—whose hotels had empty rooms in 
1948— i> likely to be strained to bursting-point, even though 


the Pennsylvania Railroad is putting up 7,000 visitors in 
69 special trains grouped in “Pullman cities.” Accom- 
modati in has also had to be found for the ponies of the 
traditional sheriff’s posses from the western states, for a 
dog team from Alaska, and for “Miss Burma,” the 
elephant mascot without which no Republican parade 
would be complete. 

The parade will be the high spot for those who have no 


hope of securing one of the 15,000 reserved seats at the 


Capitol ; they are likely to get their money’s worth. It was 
hoped to keep the parade down to two hours but, like other 
restr ain ;, this is proving hard to enforce. Some states 


plead they have not enough money to contribute one of 
the tableaux depicting the new President’s life, but the 
wealthier and more enthusiastic have refused to be restricted 
to one float and one band. States which can claim no 
Eisenhower connections will be represented in traditional 
fashion: Florida, for example, by Miss America of 1952 
and a bevy of pretty girls throwing tangerines to the crowd. 
Those who stay at home will be able to see it all on tele- 
vision. But here at least political prudence and good taste 
have drawn a line, The televising of the parade will be 
commercially sponsored, but the oath-taking ceremony will 
not come to viewers by courtesy of the General Motors 
Corporation, as omce seemed possible, but as a public 
service. 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Dur from Banks and Bankers ............ ame  $697,658,049.77 
U.S. Government Obligations 0... nnnnn-  699,309,037.23 
Loans and Bills Purchased ..2-eceecceneeneee- 1,566,424,556.05 
Public Securities s 64,419,016.95 
Stock of Federal ioe , eS 9,000,000.00 
Other Securities and Dillainialia. ee ig ret _  08,862,957.32 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 0... mee 11,664,200.24 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 13,769,533.09 
Real l'state Bonds and Mortgages’ 5... =... 9,455,247.35 
tems in Transit with Foreign Branches —............ 91,128.44 
Bank Premaises - ccsdteeisaitietlo dibs bibe cic arcimees * 8,374,562.36 
Total Resource cccc-nescccecceceececenescneeemeseesees $3,149,028,288.80 
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Loyalty in the United Nations 


F it is accepted, as an international panel of jurists 
advised the Secretary General of the United Nations it 

should be, that the United States, as “ host country,” has 
the right to demand the dismissal of any UN employee 
considered subversive (which means any member of the 
US Communist Party), then there cannot be much objection 
to President Truman’s executive order which provides for 
checking the loyalty of all Americans who work, or wish 
to work, for the United Nations. The order, which is 
said to have the approval of the incoming Republican 
Administration, should relieve some of the harassing, but 
not entirely unjustified, pressure that has been put on Mr 
Lie and his American staff by the three investigations of 
Communists in the United Nations that have recently been 
conducted, and will probably be continued, by a grand jury 
and by subcommittees of the Judiciary Committees of both 
House and Senate. 

The new check will resemble that given to federal 
employees in “sensitive” positions, under which loyalty 
review boards base their findings on whether or not there 
is “reasonable doubt” of the loyalty of the person con- 
cerned. The evidence is apparently to be made available 
to Mr Lie. In the past the State Department, on the 
grounds that its files‘ are confidential, has transmitted its 
opinion on the reliability of the Americans, nearly 3,000 of 
them, employed by the United Nations by word of mouth 
—and often by one word only. As a result the United 
Nations has had itself to collect the supporting facts, which 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1952 


LIABILITIES 
CE oc 
SOUS OU sca neni Mis’ 
Undivided Profits ....... Scielllabes ste aepbiatela diets 


$100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
85,900,894.69 





$385,900,894.69 | 
2,625,365,237.14 | 


Total Capital Funds 2.00... 
DOROING icacceee 


Bills Payable ............. ae 80,000,000.00 
Foreign Funds Rieinek . Ea eae 225,000.00 
Acceptances: Less Own ies — He \ 1 fui 
Investment —.......... a 12,925,079.40 
Dividend Poveble Siiagir 15, 1953 : 
NE icin ciochaiceapantiaay ilies tiiaetnsiiitilices 3,500,000.00 
eer micas Se lc acaaaba sale 2,500,000.00 


Reserve for Expenses aad Vente . se cnicelicensi 
Cate TN iin ticechcs nates tepieninit 


Total Liabilities 2... $3,149,028, 288.80 


i 


22,845,531.05 
15,766,46.52 








Securities carried at $310,988,476.42 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, to secure Bills Payable, and for other purposes. 


LONDON OFFICES 


| 
| Main Office: 32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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NEW YORK 
Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.3.A. 


Kingsway Office: Bush House, W.C.2 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL JIRUST AND assoclATION 


SAVINGS 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1952 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 24, 1952) 


RESOURCES 

Cash in Vault and in Banks 

United States Government Securities ‘and Securities 
Guaranteed by the Government 

Federal Agency Securities 

State, County, and Municipal Sec urities 

Other Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank | 

Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United States 
Government or its Agencies ‘ si 

Other Loans and Discounts ‘i 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receiv: ible ... 

Bank Premises. Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe Dep osit 
Vaults ... . bat, 

Other Rez al Estate Owned 

Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters « of C redit 
and Acceptances, and on Endorsed Bills and Notes 

Other Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES .,.. 


LIABILITIES 


$150,000,000.00 
175,000,000.00 
94.076, 801.06 
§,225,344.62 


Capital 
Surplus ... 
Undivided Profi is 


Reserves . 


Total Capital Funds 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
... | Demand . 
Deposits ‘ Savings and Time ... 
Liability tor Letters of Credit and as Acceptor of 
and Endorser on Acceptances, Bills. and Notes ... 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance ... eee 
Reserve for Interest. Taxes. etc. tee 


eee 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$4,040,208.772.98 1. 
3,444,907,410.89 f 


$1,473 880,867.24 


1,564,319,091.38 
191 ,956,285.64 
534,179,714.05 
113 647,684.41 
9,750,000,00 


961 842,939.63 
3,107, 307,531.84 
34,891, 187.21 


§8.670,207.45 
1,028,275.28 


147,868,602.49 
2,346,982.26 


ER ,201 ,689, 368 88 


$424 302,145.68 
51 ,423,848.87 
7,485.116 1 83.87 


152.324,365.61 
40,482,144.54 
48 .040.680.31 


$3. 201, 689. 368 88 


Bank of America—New York 


(INTERNATIONAL) 


A wholly-owned subs ‘diary 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in Banks Sen bee 

United States Government Obligations. direct and 
fully guaranteed gay ; 

Loans and Discounts 

Accrued Interest ; 

Customers’ Liability on account ot Letters of € redit 
and Acceptances. and on Endorsed Bills and Notes 

Other Resources ; 


TOTAL RESOURCES ... 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus ... 
Undivided Profits. 


$ #0,000,000 00 
3,000.000.00 
185,553.81 


Total Capital Funds 
Reserve tor Possible Loan Losses 
Deposits ... 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor of 
and Endorser on Acceptances, Bills, and Notes ... 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$19,303. 188.61 


16,344, 332.29 
20,861 207.11 
77,003.90 


730,833.68 
225,889.48 


98,542.455.07 


en 


$13,185,553.81 
300 000.00 
42,781 432.06 


41,819,689.52 
46,130.15 
409,649.53 

$98 542,455.07 


eee 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $8,300,000,000 
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Fly your freight 


across the Atlantic... 


B.O.A.C.’s air freight services across the Atlantic play an 
important part in the British export drive in dollar areas. 
Services are geared to the needs of the exporter of everything 
from textiles and glassware to machinery, electrical ec\ipment 


and motor vehicle spare parts. 


14 services a week from Great Britain 


Overnight every night from London to New York ; ten service 
weekly (two via Boston). Four services weekly from London 
to Montreal. Often it costs you less to get there first. ) ou save 
on warehousing, packing, lower insurance, and les- risk of 
damage or pilferage. Reasons enough for routing your > umples, 


orders, replacements and spares by B.O.A.C. 


, . . ° , d hd 
For complete information write to your local B.O.A.C. ! oe 
| actor, 


Agent, or to B.O.A.C, oe Section, Airways Terminal, ! 
S.W.il (ViCtoria 232: 


FLY "> BOAL 


BRITISH 


OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPOKAT! 





ON 
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Mr Lie’s excuse for delays in dismissing some 40 indi- 
‘iduals who have been adversely reported on by the State 
Department. Several of them are in fact still working for 
he United Nations, since sufficient evidence has not been 
ound to warrant their discharge. Most of them, however, 
ave now been dismissed, or have resigned, as did two high 
ficials last week, Mr David Weintraub and Mr David 
Mablodowsky, in order to save the United Nations from 
>mbarrassment. 

Mr Lie also claims that the State Department took 
onths and even years to reply to his requests for loyalty 
rulings. Mr Acheson admitted that the department had 
not been entirely blameless in this respect, but insisted that 
the security of the United States was not involved, since 
no secret documents were seen by UN staff. He agreed, 
however, that Americans ‘working for the United Nations 
should be the highest type of citizen and that those of 
them who were disloyal wefe-doing serious harm to the 
international reputation of their country. They are also 
joing serious harm to the reputation in the United States 
of the United Nations, which ‘may suffer as a result when 
Congress next considers appropriations for the American 
contribution to the UN budget. 
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Stevenson’s Future 





AR ADLAI STEVENSON has just relinquished the 
M Governorship of Illinois to his Republican successor, 
and he is now the titular head of an opposition party 
without the advantages of power and publicity that come 
from holding an important political office. One of the 
wasteful consequences of the American system is that neither 
a defeated candidate nor a retiring President can officially 
participate in government affairs, although for many. years 
it has been proposed that a retiring President should be 
given a lifetime seat in the Senate as a non-voting member. 

At present there is much speculation over whether Mr 
Stevenson will seek the party’s nomination in 1956. His 
leadership is still unchallenged, but when Congress really 
gets under way it will be the Democratic Senators who in 
hang practice will direct the opposition. In any case there is 
vent little Mr Stevenson can do during the “ honeymoon” 

period which follows the inauguration of a new President. 
That is why his proposed world tour is particularly well 

, timed. He has never visited Asia before, and the con- 
in clusions he reaches will be eagerly awaited. 

The trip will keep Mr Stevenson in the public eye, but 
when he returns he will have to devise new methods of 
avoiding obscurity and maintaining his leadership, Mr 
save Dewey, after his defeats in 1944 and 1948, refused to be 
k of put on the party scrap heap, and as Governor of New York 
ples, is still a power in the Republican party. But Mr Willkie, 

who had no political office, was supplanted after his defeat 
n 1940. Mr Stevenson has no possibility of holding 
rding political office for some time to come, and he leads the 
tori party at a critical and confused period in its history. 
Although he received far more votes than any other Demo- 
‘ratic candidate, with the exception of Mr Roosevelt in his 
heyday, the party machinery badly needs overhauling ; 
, ‘ven its formerly solid base in the South has been severely 
shaken. Mr Stevenson is not likely to receive much 
‘ncouragement from the Democrats in Congress, many of 
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whom belong to the conservative wing of the party. And 
yet his sense of obligation to the 27 million people who . 
voted for his fresh and liberal approach to political affairs, 
together with his confidence in his own abilities, may 
compel him to accept a most formidable challenge. 


+ 
Materials Policy—and Practice 


Ee policy on raw materials, as in a dozen other fields, 
& General Eisenhower has been almost embarrassingly well 
briefed by his predecessor. Last summer the Paley Com- 
mission made a number of recommendations to alleviate the 
growing scarcity and costliness of the material resources 
which are the basis both of the American security pro- 
gramme and the country’s economic growth. Now the 
National Security Resources Board, after discussing the 
commission’s 78 recommendations with the government 
departments concerned, has given priority to about a quarter 
of them. It agrees with the commission that domestic 
supplies of scarce materials should be supplemented by 
low-cost foreign imports, and that therefore there should 
be a unilateral reduction of tariffs on materials on the import 
of which the United States is, or is likely to become, 
dependent, such as crude oil. It asks for the repeal of the 
depression-inspired Buy American Act. It advocates 
expanded federal research in many fields of production 
and conservation, and more emphasis, in the technical 
assistance programme abroad, on mineral exploration. 
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The board approves of a permanent system of loans 
for small mining companies and to companies prepared to 
‘ undertake the production of oil from shale, and urges the 
government to press ahead with big new hydro-electric 
schemes. It also suggests that the off-shore oil fields, 
whose ownership is a bitter bone of contention, should 
be made into a Naval reserve, a step which;would cause 
General Eisenhower some embarrassment if Mr Truman 
took it before he retires. 

Congress, with its over-riding interest in reducing expen- 
diture, seems likely to postpone the new spending proposed 
in the interests of long-term security ; its business bias 
is not a good omen for additional controls or further tariff 
cuts. One recommendation, however, on which the board 
goes even further than the commission, may be received 
more sympathetically. That is that Congress, to speed the 
development of cheap electric power from atomic energy, 
should lift some of the restrictions on private exploitation 
of the atom. But the Atomic Energy Act passed in 1946 
forbids private ownership of any but very small facilities 
and gives the government power to seize any privately 
developed patent or invention in the field. This, in the 
view of the board, holds back the private industrial teams 
at work, with the blessing of the government, on the 
problem of producing commercial power. It suggests that 
an amendment to the Act be drafted 

specifying the conditions—including patent rights, avail- 

ability of -fissionable materials and allocation of costs 

between industrial power and weapons—under which 
private interests could operate commercially to benefit from 
their atomic power research, development, and production. 


ws SINCE 1784 


The United States had only just become a sovereign 

power when in 1784 the First National Bank of 

Boston was founded. The bank has grown with the 

country — indeed helped the country to grow — and 

maintains important branches in Argentina, Brazil 

and Cuba as well as a wholly-owned foreign banking 
affiliate in New York City. 





America’s oldest chartered bank offers traditionally 
courteous and comprehensive financial service to 
bankers and concerns engaged in overseas trade with 


North and South America. 


~BERST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


Head Office: BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS - In New York: 
FIRST OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, 2 WALL 
STREET - Overseas Branches: ARGENTINA - BRAZIL - CUBA 
Special Representative in Europe: 
146 LEADENHALL STREET - LONDON 








to produce at only 98 per cent of capacity, instead of the 
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Designs for stationary atomic power plants, economical fg. 


use in high cost areas, are expected this year. ‘Th. Willing. 
ness of private firms to invest their own capital in 


“xpanding 
the nation’s fuel resources may go far to couitcract the 
excessive security-mindedness of Congress atomic 


matters. 


SHORTER NOTES 


After a year’s investigation a special House committe 
has unanimously decided that the Russians, not the Nazis, 
were responsible for the massacre of 15,000 Polish offices 
in Katyn forest during the war. The commitice recom. 
mended that the Soviet Union be brought before the Intep. 
national Court of Justice on a charge of mass murder ang 
that the new Congress should investigate Communig } 
atrocities against United Nations forces in Korca. The 
committee blamed Army intelligence officers as well as the 
Roosevelt Administration for concealing reports about the 
Katyn affair for the sake of ensuring Russian co-operation 
during the war. 


* 


The official capacity of the steel industry on January is 
was 117,547,470 net tons, an increase of 30 per cent since 
1945, of 44 per cent since 1940, and of nearly 9 million 
tons in the last year. This explains why, for the first week 
in which the new figure was used, the industry was expected 





107 per cent of the previous week ; weekly capacity is now 
2,254,459 tons compared with 2,077,040 tons in 1952. 


* 


For the first time in the 70 years that statistics on mob 
violence have been recorded, there were no lynchings in the 
United States during 1952. However, the report by th 
Tuskegee Institute said that other forms of violence have 
not declined similarly, especially bombing, which has bee 
used against Negroes who move into “ white ” ares 


* 


The new Vice-President’s, Mr Nixon’s, place in the 
Senate is being taken by another Republican, Mr Thoma 
Kuchel, appointed on January 1st by Governor Warren 
of California. Mr Kuchel, the State Controller, has long 
been active in Republican politics and will hold Mr Nixon's 
post until the next general election in 1954. 


* 


The mechanisation of American life continues apace with 
the recent development of a device that answers telephones 
and records up to twenty 30-second messages that can be 
played back. The machine, which is connected to th 
telephone line, “ answers ” at the first ring of the telephone 
bell with a méssage recorded by the user and takes down 
callers’ messages ; when the user returns, he picks up his 
phone and listens to these messages, which can then be 
erased so that the device is ready for use again. 


* 

Another housewife’s (or husband’s) chore has now becn 
eased by the development of a new disposable container for 
cooking meats and other dishes in the oven. Washing-up § 
eliminated entirely since the container, made of aluminium 
foil and equipped with a cover, is thrown away after being 


used both for cooking and serving ; eight can be bought for 
49 cents, or 3s. 6d. 
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The World Overseas 


The Year of the Snake in Japan 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


HIS is Mi-no-toshi, or the Year of the Snake, in the old 

Japanese calendar, when earnest Buddhists dip their 
money into the lily-pond at the shrine of the lucky god 
Benten in the hope of doubling the amount during the year. 
This stratagem may yet have a desperate appeal for Japan’s 
harassed Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, as he prepares a 
record budget programme of 946,500 million yen 
({946,500,000) under the handicaps of dwindling trade, 
staggering reparation demands, high industrial costs, 
promised taxation cuts and the cold-shouldering of loan 
requests. 

1 is not too much to say that, if the Korean war ended 
tomorrow and some improbable understanding with the 
Soviet Union resulted in an easing of world rearmament, 
Japan’s superficially resurgent but precarious economy 
would collapse. The candid headline, “Threat of Peace 
in Korea,” which appeared once in a Tokyo daily news- 
paper during a deceptive Panmunjom session, still best 
expresses the attitude of Japanese industry and finance 
towards the hot fighting and the cold war. In a crystal- 
gazing prediction for 1953, one frank economist, Mr Teiji 
Katsuta, chief of the influential Katsuta Economic Research 
Institute, has blandly anticipated “ stronger developments 
in United States international policy, which will spread 
trouble not only in Korea but also in Manchuria and on 
the China mainland and which will improve Japan’s 


position.” 


Lily-Pond Anticipations 


Wild estimates have been made of United States spend- 
ing on war procurement orders in Japan—both off-shore 
purchase orders as an annexe to United States rearmament 
and direct munitions and repair and maintenance orders for 
the Korean fighting. Orders placed by the United States 
with Japanese defence industries in 1952 were less than $25 
million, but some economic soothsayers are forecasting that 
this Year of the Snake will deposit American defence orders 
worth $300 million in Japan, plus an additional $100 million 
for aircrait repairs. These lily-pond anticipations may prove 
to be correct but they must be recognised as so much guess- 
work, which is perhaps not the soundest of foundations for 
arecovery budget. 

During his recent visit to Tokyo, Mr Robert Garner, 
the Vice-President of the World Bank, spread bleak dismay 
and shivering despondency down the steam-heated corridors 
of the Diet with his vigorous lectures on the fundamental 
need for Japan to display greater self-help and far more 


initiative in accumulating capital for such projects as the 
huge and vital power development scheme (which Mr David 
E. Lilienthal of TVA helped to draft during the Occupa- 
tion) before turning with the begging-bowl to the World 
Bank. No one knows for certain the extent of the loan 
demands which the Japanese Government hoped to levy 
successfully, or even exploratively, on the World Bank— 
amounts of up to $400 and $500 million have been airily 
mentioned—but Mr Garner bluntly dismissed them as 
“ colossal.” There was a resounding silence when he further 
suggested that existing domestic rates for electric light and 
power should be immediately increased as one internal 
method of finding money to begin the power develop- 
ment scheme. Similar urgent representations for higher 
rates by the Japanese power companies have been 
pigeon-holed by the Government in response to violent 
public opposition. 

The impartial observer may well suspect a certain “ lack 
of sincerity,” as the Japanese say, in the Government’s 
demands for “ colossal” loans at a time when it is adding 
heavy slashes in the liquor tax and the inheritance tax to its 
budget-sweetening remissions, and is also allowing the 
Americans to carry most of the burden of equipping Japan’s 
artlessly disguised néw army. 


Frankness from Mr Yoshida 


There is no lack of realism or sincerity, however, in Mr 
Yoshida’s repeated assertions that Japan’s permanent econo- 
mic recovery, and in particular the solution to its monstrous 
population problem, must depend on trade expansion, which 
in turn must depend on factors outside, as well as within, 
Japanese control. In a recent interview, which took his own 
party as well as British Embassy observers by surprise, he 
corifronted frankly the essential conflict in trade interests 
between “ those two old friends, Japan and Britain, sharing 
a common plight and confronted with largely unavoidable 
rivalry for the same markets.” He went on to advocate an 
early conference between representatives of his new Govern- 
ment and of the United Kingdom, “ at the highest levels,” 
to work out “ a realistic agreement on world trade,” covering 
“the whole field of tariffs and trade relations, including 
possible agreement on the division of world markets and the 
allocation of special exports for special markets.” 

This proposal, which has not yet elicited any response 
from London, has undoubtedly set a new course in Japanese 
political, economic and industrial thinking, now increasingly 
diverted, with probably more pious hope than specific pur- 
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pose, to the idea of international conferences. Mr Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, whose Progressive Party may yet, with coalition 
support, replace Mr Yoshida’s sundered Liberal Party 
Government, rushed immediately to support and approve 
Mr Yoshida’s proposal. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry, in 
particular, hopes for a firm trade policy and zonal agree- 
ments with the United Kingdom over the South-East Asia 
market, which the Japanese continue to find extremely dis- 
appointing. The mysterious failure of the Chinese Com- 
munists to exploit the baffled hopes of Osaka industrialists, 
who were convinced that trade is thicker than ideology, has 
restricted commerce with the China coast to the present 
harmless if colourful exchange of typewriters, sewing 
machines, DDT and dried cuttlefish for Chinese liquorice, 
cow-bones and pig-bristles. 

Meanwhile, strong and well-defined changes are taking 
place in Japanese industry under the pressure of the world 
trade slump and the continued high operating costs ; these 
must be corrected either by capital investment in modern 
machinery and improved technique, or by reduced wage 
outlays or by a combination of both. The textile industry, 
always the most sensitive and alert in efficient adjustment to 
changing circumstances, has adopted a policy of co-opera- 
tive self-discipline, cutting output and establishing an Export 


Pakistan and its Puritans 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KARACHI 
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Adjustment Association, which will seek to expand expory 
by stabilising prices. The Association, capi;aliseg 
spinners according to production potential, wil! « buy, se 
and keep in stock cotton goods qualified for expor:,” buyi 
goods from members when domestic prices fall and Selling 
stockpiles when prices rise. One result of this closing of th, 
ranks will be the accelerated disappearance of the Smaller 
spinning companies which mushroomed after the Occupa. 
tion ceiling on spindles was lifted. Iron and stcel many, 
facturers are discussing a similar policy in the hope ¢ 
government aid and subsidies. 

This trend must result in the destruction of the fey 
remaining Occupation controls operating agains: the pres 
dominantly monopolistic form of Japanese production whi 
blossomed into finest flower before the war in the Zaibaty 
(“ wealthy clique”) system. That system suits Japan bey 
and will be restored—even if the names of the principal 
surviving interests are not necessarily and eventually th 
old familiar ones. Significantly, also, the so-called “ Dodg 
line ’—the policy of a rigidly balanced budget, founded og 
the austerity, no-subsidy, anti-inflation doctrines of M 
Joseph M. Dodge—is coming under heavy patriotic fire, 
because, in a beautiful Japanese phrase, it insists ony 
“ super-balanced” budget ; this is clearly too much y 
expect, even in the Year of the Snake. 


waz, the veteran feminist, who appended 
a minute of dissent to the report, ha 
publicly stated that if this proposal gos 





EXT Wedesday, the Pakistan Con- 
stituent Assembly will meet to 
discuss the final report of the Basic 
Principles Committee — the body 
appointed by the assembly to work out 
the shape of things to come in Pakistan. 
This report has given rise to no 
less controversy than the interim 
report presented two years ago. It 
seems possible that it may even cause 
a split in the Muslim League, both be- 
cause there is sharp difference of 
opinion over the apparent surrender to 
the mullahs and because it has done 
little to allay provincial jealousies. 

The earlier report had aroused bitter 
feelings in East Pakistan, on the ground 
that its recommendations were designed 
to deprive that province of the majority 
in the central legislature to which it 
would be entitled on the basis of popu- 
lation, and because it laid down that 
Urdu should be the state language. It 
had been attacked by the religious 
reactionaries for failing to go all out for 
an Islamic constitution; and in the inter- 
vening period a joint manifesto of 
prominent mullahs had stated that no 
constitution which was not based en- 
tirely on the Quran and the Sunnah 
would be acceptable. The provincial 
objections have been met by a com- 
promise which has brought forth a how! 
of protest from West Pakistan ; and in 
dealing with the religious objections, the 
committee far from facing a showdown 
with the mullahs, has obviously leant 


over backwards in its anxiety to placate 
them—so much so that one is tempted 
to quote the moral of one of James 
Thurber’s fables “You might as well 
fall flat on your face as lean over too far 
backward.” 

The recommendation to which the 
strongest exception is taken in progres- 
sive circles is that boards of persons 
well versed in the Islamic laws should 
be appointed at the Centre and in 
the provinces to advise regarding new 
legislation. If any objection is raised to 
a bill or any portion thereof on the 
ground that it is repugnant to the scrip- 
tures, the board will have to be con- 
sulted. If it supports the objection 
unanimously the bill must be referred 
back to the legislature ; a mere majority 
will then not avail, but the bill will 
require the support of the majority of 
the Muslim members. 


Veto for a Priesthood ? 


This proposal to give a virtual power 
of veto to a bigoted and unimaginative 
priesthood has aroused as much resent- 
ment among the more progressive Mus- 
lims as in the minority communities. 
They hold that the institution of priest- 
hood is not recognised by Islam, which 
expects each individual to be the 
guardian of his own conscience; and 
they regard the mullahs as the natural 
enemies of progress, like the Pharisees 
who insisted on the letter rather than 
the spirit of holy writ. Begum Shahna- 


through no measures for the amelion- 
tion of the position of women will stand 
a chance of being passed. 

Drinking, gambling and _ prostitution 
are to be prohibited—this is laid down 
as a directive of state policy. As soon 
as may be, riba is to be eliminated. lk 
is significant that the committee has not 
attempted an English translation of this 
word: it means usury, but the precise 
application of the term is the subject d 
controversy. If the mullahs are left w 
construe, we shall perhaps wake up om 
day to find investment in government 
loans or in industrial shares (which are 
both after all forms of putting money 
out at interest) anathematised, and that 
will be the end of Pakistan. However, 
money bills are taken out of the scope 
of the boards, so the Government wil 
not be hamstrung in matters of taxation 
In any case, the report of the Basic 
Principles Committee is by no meats 
the last word on the subject. 

The Central Legislature wil! consist of 
an Upper and a Lower House, to & 
named the House of Units (i 
provinces and acceding states) and the 
House of the People. The interim 
port contemplated that election to the 
latter would be on a population basis 
but that, in order to correct the pre 
ponderance of East Pakistan, each 
province, including even backward 


Baluchistan, should have equa! repre 
sentation in the Upper House. 
houses were to have equal powers. The 
search for a compromise which 
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DOrty meet the objections of East Pakistan has compromise could have been evolved. station transformers, a coke-oven plant 
| by led the committee, in its final report, to Mr Daultana, the Chief Minister of the and a steel plant with three Thomas 
sl recognise the uncomfortable but in- Puynjab, has stated his personal belief, (Basic Bessemer) converters and two 
i capable fact that Pakistan is divided which is shared by many thoughtful open-hearth furnaces. 

, into two parts, far from homogeneous but Persons, that a unitary form of govern- The inauguration of the factories at 
wld of roughly equal importance. Its revised ment is what Pakistan needs rather than Sérémange and Ebange took place in 
tthe proposal i that each wing of the country a federation ; but the vested interests December, 1949. Three years later the 
aller chould be given equal representation in in the provinces will probably be too constructions are virtually complete and 
Unt HMB exch House. East Pakistan therefore strong for this view to gain general rolling is expected to begin this month. 
anu. 


oses in the Lower and gains in the acceptance. The difficulty about the It is estimated that by the substitution 
e of Upper House. At the same time, the state language has been solved in a of the continuous strip-mills for the 
latter has been somewhat emasculated: masterly fashion: the report simply former hot rolling mills the seven affili- 
fey “The House of the People” said the avoids all mention of it, thus depriving ated corporations of SOLLAC will save 
pre- Prime Minister when presenting the the East Bengalis of their most cherished 21 per cent in metal losses, 40 per cent 


hich report “ will have all the real authority.” grievance. After all, it is not necessary in gas, 10 pér cent in electricity and 
sal The parity proposals are being bitterly for a constitution to prescribe a state 79 per cent in labour for light gauge 

stacked in West Pakistan. Critics de- language, and English will no doubt sheet manufacture: for tin sheets the 
bes nlore the implied assumption that the continue to occupy the position de facto. economy is very much greater. Once 
cipal interests of East and West Pakistan must Qaid-e-azam Jinnah’s birthday was SOLLAC’s engineers, who are at present 
y the ibe mutually antagonistic and maintain celebrated a few days after the report assisted by Americans, have fully mas- 
hodge that they will cause a permanent split was presented. Some people are asking tered production technique and once the 
don hetween the two wings. Yet, if the facts themselves what that great modernist labour force is adapted to the rhythm of 


be faced, it is hard to see what better 


would have thought of it. 


production (elaborate intelligence tests 


fire, are applied to operator candidates) 
excellent results will be achieved. The 
maximum delivery speed is 40 km.p.h. 
in the hot mill and 100 km.p.h. in the 
cold one. 


The New French Steel Industry—I 
Lorraine’s Pilot Project 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ended 

has OLLAC (Societé Lorraine de seven companies, which accounted in 
| goes Laminage Continu) is the name of 1949 for 4o per cent of the combined 
ee new company founded by seven* steel output of France-Saar, was the 
S$ 


iron and steel companies which 
joined together after the war in order 


inability of the individual companies 
after the war to restore production in 













































cod to launch a new industrial project in their war-damaged and ransacked plants 
pte Lorraine. The group’s continuous strip- and meet the demands of modern con- 
soon 


sumers. French steel-men were at once 

confronted with the need to produce flat 

steel products which, in the France of 

between the wars, did not rise above 

8 per cent of the total steel production. 

If French industry was ever to produce 

the right product at the right price, 

American equipment had evidently to be 

purchased. In the United States con- 

tinuous rolling operations have been | pants oF LORRAINE | 
going on since 1923, following the tech-  } gy soitac 

nique which uses slab weighing several | 7] Snowe Oucasens 


mills, hot and cold, at Sérémange and 
Ebange near Thionville are, with the 
Rhone power stations, the most spec- 
tacular achievements in the French 
industrial programme of modernisation 
and re-equipment. The SOLLAC 
mills are not the only ones of their 
Kind. in France* another corporation, 
USINOR, has a continuous. strip-mill 
in the department of the Nord at Denain 
which has been rolling for some eighteen 
months already ; but SOLLAC’s enter- 
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1 AND IRON AND STEEL 


wever oe , : osouae 

i ’ prise is the more important on account tons as raw material, reheats it and rolls | oon coccesons 
1 wi { its wider gauge, its more favourable the band of hot material successively (4 Saruessaie 
al geographical position and the very large through the roughing and finishing | ¢ ‘on sw sree rms 


stands that form a continuous mill. The 
product is a strip several hundred yards 
in length which is either coiled or cut A second article will discuss the 
into sheets. (Sheets and tin-plate are economic prospects of Lorraine heavy 
in big demand for galvanised sheets, industry as a whole. In the meantime, 
shutters, radiators, metallic furniture, it is interesting to observe the advantages 
refrigerators and, above ‘all, for the of location enjoyed by SOLLAC’s hot 


housing programme which the company 
Ws undertaking with state-aid. It may 
be said that the new industrial con- 
andl — in Lorraine represents the 
ge ‘St serious attempt of French privately 
(ic owned heavy industry to provide first- 
Cass accommodation and amenities for 


Basic 
means 


id the all its workers. It is, therefore, a pilot motorcar and canning industries.) and cold mills in the Fensch Valley, a 
> Project and example of the highest im- In June, 1949, SOLLAC obtained few miles west of Thionville. The 
- & portance. nearly $50 million in ECA credits with factories were naturally sited close to 
basis The reason for the joint project of the which to buy the necessary American the large iron-ore deposit of Hayange. 
: oinege a equipment. (This sum was not, of The iron ore is thus shipped direct in 


freight-cars from the mine to the blast 
furnaces at Hayange and elsewhere in 
the valley, which will in turn supply 
SOLLAC’s own Basic Bessemer plant 
with melted pig-iron to be turned into 
steel. Open-hearth steel will be supplied 


course, a present to the company, which 
has to pay the State the franc-equivalent 
of the dollar purchase price and had to 
borrow to do so.) The equipment in- 
cluded an 80 in. strip-mill, overhead 
cranes for assembling purposes, two sub- 


* Ets J. J. Carnaud et Forges de Basse- 
Da Société des Forges et Aciéries de 
Acide, Forges de Gueugnon. Société des 
_.. “© Longwy. Union Sidérurgique 
Lottaine. Union de Consommateurs des 


Produits Metallurgi ; 
De Wendel & C iy ag et Industriels. 
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by Fenderie Steelworks (de Wendel et 
Cie.) and by SOLLAC’s own open- 
hearth furnaces. But blast furnaces also 
need coke. 

The new SOLLAC coke-ovens have 
been built to use the bituminous coal- 
fires of Lorraine as to about two-thirds 
of their consumption. This coal has to 
come only 35 miles by rail, a consider- 
able transport saving on the 250-mile 
haul from the Ruhr, which is the alter- 
native source of coking fires. As yet 
no special railway like the one uniting 
Hayange with SOLLAC’s steelworks, 
hot mill, coke-ovens and cold mill is 
available between the Thionville area 
and the Lorraine coal-mines at Carling, 
south of the Saar. But there is talk of 
devising a form of transport, possibly 
overhead, which will be much cheaper 
than SNCF erates. Alternatively, 
arrangements may be made ‘whereby 
rail transport is made cheaper by 
atranging a rotation of big capacity 
freight cars. 

France is an old steel-producing 
country; but in the nineteenth century 
its industrial development was retarded 
by two annexationist treaties. In 1815 
it lost the Saar basin (although the 
management of the important steelworks 
at Dilling remained French until 1883, 
and even Hitler never dislodged the 
French - interests which retained a 
majority of the stock). Much more 
serious was the loss in 1871 of the bulk 
of the Lorraine industry ; this was never 
strenuously developed by the Germans, 
but, such as it was, was systematically 
pillaged by them in World War I. After 
a good period in the "twenties and a 
moderate one in the ‘thirties, the re- 
covered Lorraine industry again suc- 
cumbed to occupation and destruction. 
All this meant an overwhelming in- 


feriority to Germany, both in plant and 
technical practice. 

The second restoration of the territory 
to France in 1944-5 was followed, how- 
ever, by a seven years’ breathing-space, 
in which the Lorraine steel industry 
benefited from a protectionist system, 
export restrictions on its raw materials, 
an assured supply of coal from the 
Ruhr forcibly extracted by the Ruhr 
Authority, and American credits for 
investment. These factors have allowed 
a period of solid investment and a rela- 
tive strengthening of the industry vis-d- 
vis its neighbours, which had never 
been possible. in the old days of the 
international cartels. 

The French steel industry would, un- 
doubtedly, have liked yet another decade 
of protection against the German 
colossus ; hence its opposition, or at 
least divided mind, about the Schuman 
Plan. But it was not to be. In order 
to put an end to Franco-German wars 
and successive frontier revisions, the 
French Government opted in 1950 for 
the principle of a single European 
market and a free trade policy in coal, 
iron and steel under the auspices of a 
European High Authority. 

The actual vita] question is, therefore: 
Can Lorraine by its own human skill 
and natural economic resources produce 
at a competitive price? At present, Great 
Britain, Luxemburg, Holland, Austria 
and Italy all have their continuous or 
semi-continuous strip-mills. Germany, 
whose plant at Hamborn, owned by 
Thyssen, was dismantled and sent to the 
Soviet Union as reparations, has none. 
Much will depend on whether and how 
fast the Ruhr will begin to roll again 
and what economic conditions will pre- 
vail at that time. 

(To be continued) 


Canada’s Diplomats 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


F it is permissible to generalise about 

the diplomatic service of any country, 
it is probably true to say that the repre- 
sentatives of Canada exercise an influence 
and enjoy a prestige out of all reasonable 
proportion to the size of their country 
or the power which it can wield. One 
reason lies, no doubt, in Canada’s 
economic strength and future promise. 
Another lies in its peculiarly favourable 
position as a neighbour of the United 
States, sharing some of the influence yet 
exempt from all the suspicions which 
inevitably gather round the leader of a 
large alliance. But, when all this is said, 
a more important reason lies in the 
personal quality of the men themsélves. 

When Mr Pearson, the Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
was elected President of last -year’s 
United Nations Assembly he made the 


usua] statement that it was his country, 
not himself, that was being honoured, 
but the conventional modesty was never 
less justified. Mr Pearson’s personal 
skill is his main qualification for the post. 
Being Canadian merely adds the negative 
and essential qualification of not coming 
from one of.the great powers. 

efore Mr Pearson went into politics 
and became Secretary of State, he had 
climbed the ladder of a career diplomat, 
serving as Ambassador in Washington 
and succeeding Mr Norman Robertson 
aS permanent under-secretary. In an 
historical sense, Mr Norman Robertson, 
now for the second time High Commis- 
siontr in London, and Mr Hulme 
Wrong, Ambassador in Washington, are, 
with Mr Pearson, the key figures in the 
department. These three are of the 
same vintage. They were all recruited 
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for the infant Department { Extery 
Affairs in the 1920s, and al! came fron 


university posts. They were Drought 
by the late Dr O. D. Si 


‘lton, 
biographer of Laurier and the man ‘a 
a good claim to be considere< 1 the father 
of the Canadian foreign vice. He 
came to be Under-Secretary of State fy 
External Affairs from Queen’s Univer 
sity, and his early key appoii:mentsg 
which Pearson, Robertson anc Hume as 
the type—set a tradition of ntellectyy 
attainment as a condition o! ntry int 
the Department. 

In 1939 Canada had sti!) only y 
foreign service officers. Even in 1945 
there were only 94. Now there are mor 
than 270. So it is still a very ney 
service, and many of the senior people 
came in from outside jobs, some from 
universities, some from law, some from 


other branches of the civil service, By 
it is quite conspicuous, a quarter of 
century after Dr Skelton’s first begin. 
nings, that the foreign service sif 
attracts the best of the graduates going 
into the public service. Hu: 
them apply each year for about half, 
dozen vacancies. 


“It Couldn’t Happen in London” 
Part of the success of al! 


he policy 
making departments of the Canadian 
Government, including notably Exterml 
Affairs and Finance, lies in the rapid 


wartime expansion which has established 
a happy mixture between career avi 
servants and recruits from outside th 
service. It is related that Lord Keynes, 
On a postwar visit to Ottawa, attended 
lunch of about 30 senior civi! servant. 
His host was Dr Clifford Clark, th 
deputy minister of Finance (the offic 
corresponding to Permanent Secretary d 
the Treasury), who was himse!! brought 
from Queen’s University directly int 
his present job by the late Mr R B 
Bennett in the early ’30s. Lord Keynes 
inquired about the background of the 
Canadian officials, and Dr Clark went 


round the table pointing them out. X) 


came from such and such university; ¥ 
was a chartered accountant ; Z came from 
the grain trade ; A, B, C were a!! univer 


sity teachers. Lord Keynes listened 
the long list, including a few c.rcer civil 
servants here and there, and tien said: 


“Dear me, it couldn’t happen i 


London.” 
It may be that it cannot go 01 happer 
ing in Canada. The combination # 


quick growth and the unusu:' circum 
stances of wartime have left Canada with 
a civil service of unusual varicty and 
vigour. The problem for the future 8 © 
maintain the same judicious mi\‘ure. It 
may in the long run prove to be impo 
sible ; but official policy is now 
sciously designed to continue i. TM 
illustration used by the civ! service 
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authorities 18 the usual pyramid of 
| omotion, but with a steady influx of 
mew blood at almost every level. One 
esential condition is change at a high 

















































































































































a Hevel as well as promotion from the 
ther horiom. With a number of the present 
Hs eads of departments only in their early 
- fot forties, 29 efflux into business is neces- 
vel ary both for them and for the good of 
~J he service. There is some promrse that 
° wl Bt may take place in sufficient number of 
ctu individual cases to prevent. the senior 
ina anks from being permanently clogged 
lsoginst promotions. 
yy There remains the puzzle why the 
1945 foreign service should both have attained 
more iis present high level and continue to 
new isttract the best recruits. The debates 
eople n foreign policy in the Canadian House 
from of Commons are not usually of a high 
from level. ‘Until very recent years they 
But pttracted a very small house, The news- 
of 4 papers do not devote to foreign affairs 
ein. 4 markedly larger share of space than in 
stil other countries. Foreign policy is seldom 
going the topic conversation and social con- 
ds of qroversy it so easily becomes in 
half 4 Furope. Yet, in a Certain sense, inter- 
national is a part of the fabric of 
Canadian character. In every Canadian 
aa community British and American 
oI policies and politics are followed in 
lich detail and with intelligence. 
radian 
‘ternal 
rapid 
lished 
* civil : 
fe the A’ English doctor who was employed 
cvadl in the Kremlin in the sixteenth 
dela century complained that his life was 
reas made difficult because the Tsar expected 
the him to use his medical knowledge to 
office poison certain nobles of the court who 
ove had incurred royal displeasure. Since 
rough Stalin became the ruler of Russia, the 
> ia conduct government has in many 
RB Tespects reverted to the ways of Ivan the 
level Terrible (who has by official directive 
of the] been almost canonised as one of the 
went heroes of Russian history), and it would 
it, X Me™! De surprising to find that the use of 
ity ¥ doctors for the purpose of secret assas- 
° fres ‘ination had been revived as a method 
nied ol political action. From the point of 
ned #8 view of an autocrat who finds it politic- 
-+ civil MEE’ “XPedient to eliminate certain im- 
wil portant and influential persons by 
a ‘ieaith rather than by direct process of 
execution (with or without trial), 
appet medical murder” (which may be by 
<< i Polsoning or by deliberately incorrect 
< euiil ieatment causing death) is a very 
1s wil alttactive device, for officially the victim 
ty and re a natural death and no. violence 
re is t0 as been ‘sed. Rumours of what has 
ee “4ppenec may, nevertheless, circulate, 
impos ame - any case, those who have carried 
y Ce a the Cespot’s will. share his guilty 
The “Tel, sO that it may be convenient later 


‘service 10 eliminate them also on charges of 





The Canadian Middle West has never 
been the belt of isolationism which the 
US Middle West is supposed to be. 
Winnipeg is one of the most inter- 
nationally minded places in Canada. It 
Owes something to a _ succession of 
enlightened leaders such as Mr John W. 
Dafoe, the former editor of the Winnipeg 
Free Press, but more to the conscious 
dependence of the prairies upon over- 
seas markets for their staple crop, wheat. 
The traditional belt of Canadian isola- 
tionism js in the French-speaking 
province of Quebec; yet Quebec has 
never been less isolationist than it is now 
under a French-speaking Prime Minister. 
Developments since the war have pro- 
vided both the right enemy and the right 
allies for Quebec. Communist Russia is 
a natural object of mistrust for French- 
speaking Roman Catholics; and Nato 
provides a grouping of free states which 
does not arouse the old fear of being 
dragged along at British chariot wheels. 
A positive foreign policy such as Mr St. 
Laurent and Mr Pearson have developed 
can command more general Canadian 
support than ever before. There is no 
reason why its expression in the councils 
of the world should not continue to be 
forceful and convincing, provided the 
personal quality of Canadian representa- 
tives can be maintained. 


Medicine, Treason and Plot 


having committed the murders in the 
service of some hostile organisation. 
Nine Russian doctors, of whom seven 
are Jews, have now; according to the 
Soviet press, confessed to having 
murdered by medical treatment the high 
Communist political leaders Zhdanov 
(died in 1948) and Shcherbakov (died in 
1945) and to having tried to kill five 
high-ranking military and naval persons 
on instructions from the British and 
American Intelligence services and the 
international Jewish charitable relief 
organisation known as “ Joint.” This is 
the second such “doctor plot” in the 
history of the Stalin era. The first was 
one of the themes of the Moscow state 
trial of March, 1938, when Bukharin, 
Rykov and Yagoda were sentenced to 
death. Three doctors attached to the 
Kremlin (a fourth, who was implicated, 
was alleged to have died during interro- 
gation) confessed that on the instruc- 
tions of Yagoda, when he was at the head 
of the NKVD, and in the service of the 
Trotskyite - Bukharinite conspirators 
working for Germany and Japan, they 
had murdered Menzhinsky, Yagoda’s 
predecessor in control of the secret 
police, Kuibyshev, a member of the 
Politburo, and the famous Russian writer 
Maxim Gorki. 


The reason for the murder of these 
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men was stated to have been their loyalty 
to Stalin; in particular, it was alleged 
that the Trotskyite-Bukharinite conspira- 
tors feared that Gorki would publicly 
denounce them if they tried to seize 
power and that his influence over the 
masses would be a potent factor 
adverse to their success. What was not 
brought out at the tria] was that Stalin 
also had a reason for being afraid of 
Gorki’s great popularity. Gorki had 
been for years an opponent of the 
Bolshevik regime, but had returned to 
Russia in 1928 and given Stalin his 
conditional support. He worked for 
reconciliation between the Party leaders 
and strongly disapproved of any drastic 
measures being taken against the opposi- 
tion. It would have been politically 
dangerous in 1936 for Stalin either to 
imprison Gorki' or to start the Great 
Purge in defiance of his protest. In fact 
no opposition leader was killed up to 
the time of Gorki’s death, but within 
two months after it Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and the others of the first batch had 
been executed. 

None of the three accused doctors 
claimed in court to have had any per- 
sonal or political motive of his own for 
the murders to which they confessed ; 
they said they had acted solely from fear 
of Yagoda. In the words of Dr Levin 
before the Soviet Supreme Court: 

I was dazzled by the power of the 
representative of the OGPU [the older 
name of the NKVD]; he seemed to me 
to be an omnipotent person, in whose 
hands a tremendous amount of power 
was concentrated. And if this man said 
that I must do this, then I did it... .. 
What frightened me most was his threat 
to destroy: my family. 


Tools or Accomplices 2 


But why did not Dr Levin reveal the 
plot to Stalin or someone in contact 
with him, since he was one of the 
approved doctors for the Kremlin circle ? 
It is not credible that four doctors 
should have acted as unwilling instru- 
ments of a man who was secretly plot- 
ting against the dictator without one of 
them informing .against him—or that 
Yagoda should have expected them to 
do so. They would only have acted in 
such a way, if at all, in the belief that 
their instructions came from the highest 
authority in the state. 

Such an improbability.as was to be 
found in the testimony of 1938 is appar- 
ently not going to mar the confessions in 
the forthcoming trial for médical 
murders, for to judge from the pre- 
liminary notices in the Soviet press, the 
doctors are not held to have been 
coerced, but to have been the willing 
accomplices of the heinous organisations 
which they are supposed to have served. 
In the. business of constructing confes- 
sions, as in any other,. it is possible to 
learn by. past mistakes. 
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The Future of Foreign Firms in Nigeria 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


OR some years now militant Nigerian 

nationalists have been looking for- 
ward to the time when the country 
would be able to rid itself of Europeans 
and “shed its expatriate burdens.” A 
Nigerian newspaper recently printed an 
article giving lists of Europeans— 
officials, university lecturers, and others 
—divided into such groups as “ First 
Boat Home” and “ Allowed to Stay.” 
When the day of independence dawns 
the sheep will be separated from the 
goats. 

It was a pleasant surprise to find that 
some “commercial agents” were not 
regarded as quite fit for summary dis- 
missal but -were placed in the category 
“Given Time to Pack.” There has, in 
fact, quite seriously been something of 
a change in the outward attitude of the 
Nigerian press and politicans to some of 
the British concerns operating in the 
country. A pattern of co-operation may 
be emerging in the economic field as 
well as in the political, although it 
would be as easy to exaggerate the pos- 
sibilities of a harmonious relationship 
in this field as it would be difficult to 
Over-estimate its importance. 


Irritations Removed 


The present relative cordiality, or 
absence of violent antagonism, is due 
partly to the deliberate policy of the 
British commercial firms and partly to 
other circumstances. For one thing, the 
country is prosperous. The total value 
of all exports has not begun to fall, 
taxes are less onerous, and the cost of 
living has ceased to rise as sharply as 
it did in the period immediately after 
the war. In addition many causes of 
irritation have been removed. Before 
1939, West African trade (particularly 
in cocoa) was notorious for the bad feel- 
ing it engendered among buyers, 
middlemen, and sellers. Price volatility 
caused perpetual bitterness and suspi- 
cion. But now the deservedly popular 
Marketing Boards fix the prices of the 
major commodities, and the companies 
are only agents. Inquiries have shown 
that the most illiterate peasant in the 
remotest village is fully aware of his 
rights 

But the part played by the com- 
mercial firms and companies themselves 
is crucial. John Holts of Liverpool 
have always maintained the tradition of 
beneficent paternalism established by 
the first John Holt. Now they and other 
concerns are genuinely striving to build 
up an entirely new relationship between 


themselves and the population they 
serve. Their role is becoming that of 
merchant-bankers, financing and advis- 
ing on African business and promoting 
local industries. As one firm writes, 
“The postwar trend towards industrial- 
isation and self-sufficiency, towards local 
production and processing generally, has 
not only been endorsed but substantially 
furthered.” British firms, therefore, have 
interests in quite a varied range of small 
industries, such as tanning and brewing. 
For some time, too, the companies have 
been retracting their retail trade, and 
encouraging a system of African inter- 
mediary distribution, although there are 
complaints, from Africans, that the 
opportunities thus created are seized 
upon by Lebanese. African participa- 
tion in trade has been made easier by the 
training in business methods received by 
individual employees ; and parallel with 
this development goes the increasing 
promotion of Africans to more senior 
positions. A great deal of interest is 
being shown in the whole question of 
training: Holts have just given £17,000 
to the University College of Nigeria to 
endow a place for training employees. 
But bringing Nigerians into commerce 
and industry is just as difficult, if not 
more so, as bringing them into govern- 
ment and administration, and it has 
received far less attention ; no one has 
yet financed a research project on these 
lines. 

Nor have the firms neglected public 
relations, and a vigorously applied policy 
has not been without results. It is, how- 
ever, difficult for the United Africa 
Company, for instance, to endear itself 
to Nigerians, when some generations of 
them have learnt to regard it as a com- 
bination of leviathan and octopus, with 
a stranglehold on Nigerian economic life. 
Newer and smaller concerns are able to 
start off more en rapport. The Nigerian 
Tobacco Company (and a rose by any 
other name does not smell as sweet to 
a nationalist) is a first-class example of 
the new model industry. The Radio 
Diffusion Service in Ibadan has also got 
off to a good start, with £1 million of 


British capital and an African chairman 
of directors. 


Attracting Foreign Capital 


Problems of a rather different kind will 
arise in the future. It would be foolish 
to attempt to predict what will happen 
when the British administration is with- 
drawn, although on the analogy of India 
some of the deliberately contrived 
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obstacles to economic CO-Operation my 
disappear. The official policy of 
present part-African Government js . 
try to attract overseas capital, and unde 
the Pioneer Industries Ordinance 


( 
7 : \1952) 
inducements are being held out to a 
ventures and industries. But thes 


inducements were described as “ criminy 
generosity,” “criminal and suicidal” by 
one of the organs of Mr Awolowo, 
Action Group Party, which, if it cam. 
to power, might refuse to: be bound jy 
the present Government’s action, _ 

The Lead-Zine Ordinance (1952) coq, 
tains not only a form of prospectig 
licence, but the form of the subsequen 
mining lease, and after protracted dj. 
cussions with the mining company co. 
cerned in prospecting for lead and zing 
in eastern Nigeria, and with the British 
Government, various significant ney 
features were embodied in the form ¢ 
lease. Briefly, it is to run for thir 
years, and be renewable for anoth: 
thirty, instead of the ninety-nine at firy 
asked by the company; there is pro 
vision both for a small fixed royalty and 
duty on a sliding scale according 
financial yield. Within five years of th 
grant of a lease, the company concerned 
must assign its rights to a company w 
be incorporated in Nigeria, and shary 
to a total of £300,000 or 10 per cem of 
the total capital must. be made available 
to Nigerian investors ; this amount is » 
be underwritten by the Nigerian Goven- 
ment to ensure the participation 
Nigerian capital. More than that, one 
director of the company will have to k 
a Nigerian appointed by the Governor 
in Council. The company has lw 
explicitly agreed to promote . oppo 
tunities for the technical training 0 
Nigerians, and has given an assuranc 
that as soon as conditions are favourable 
it will carry on the process of smelting 
lead and zinc locally. 


A Fighting Minister 


Clearly these terms represent vel 
considerable concessions on the part 0 
the company. The Government got ib 
Bill, without damage, but only after vey 
hard fighting. If the African Minister & 
Mines and Power, Mr Eni Njoku, bal 
been a more feeble character, he migil 
well have thrown in his hand, in fat 
of the attacks made on him and on hs 
Bill. One section of Nigerian politic! 
opinion would, obviously, prefer the lea 
and zinc to remain in the ground rathe 
than have it extracted by foreign capital. 
But if Nigeria is to progtess, tlie preset! 
trickle of foreign capital coming into oe 
country will have to be greatly increased 
in volume, and it is still an open questi? 
whether the present Nigerian leaders will 
accept the need, and having accepted 
be both able and willing to create 
conditions required for its fulfilment 
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7 = today if you wish—you can buy from your 
Of the 
erned garage at standard prices the new Silver Exide, a battery more THESE 3 STRIDES carry the SILVER 
ny to efficient and with longer life than any standard battery—even an EXIDE forward—beyond the hitherto 
shares : . 
wed Exide—you ever used before. Here is a battery that will change accepted limits of battery life 
ailable your whole conception of the service a car battery can give. A 1. PORVIC SEPARA 
a. ag : BES ° Mi ‘ ; 
cay battery that eliminates the actual main cause of battery failure! TORS Microporous, they 
overn- . freely absorb the electrolyte and enable the bat- 
on of bs Exide f tery to release its full power to the starter motor. 
t. on PORVIC gives 1 the green light— They never develop wear to weaken the assembly 
to be for the biggest battery advance in 25 years! of the battery. 
vernot 
5 als Batteryimprovementhadreachedan | a perfect electrical insulator; and it 2. CB.95 ALLOY PLATE GRIDS From alloy 
oppar- impasse—blocked by the separator. | is completely inert chemically and CB.95, an exclusive Exide formula, are manufac- 
ng ol Separators,whichdivideeachbattery | resistant to wear. Used in the Silver tured long-life plate grids pasted with improved 
urance plate from the next, normally wear | Exide as a separator, Porvic changes active materials, resulting in plates whose full 
yurable away and slowly but surely weaken | that shortest-lived component of the capabilities could not be realised until Porvie 
nelting under the stress of motorcar service. | battery into one which is virtually in- brought separator life into line. Now, fitted in the 


Failure of the separators—even of 


destructible. Porvic now makes pos- 











Silver Exide battery in combination with Porvic 











separators, they raise electrical efficiency and 
‘length of life to an altogether new level. 


3. HARD RUBBER CONTAINER The contain- 


er of the Silver Exide battery is hard rubber of 
the highest quality—tough, leak-proof and shock- 
resistant— designed and developed to outlast even 
the longer life plates it holds. 


one separator—means the failure of | sible the use—to the full advantage 

the battery. That was the deadlock | —of the new plates with long-life 

that Porvichas now broken—Porvic, | alloy grids that for years have been 
t very the new plastic separator and a Brit- | undergoing test and development in 
part of ish discovery. Porvic is pliable yet | the Exide research laboratories ! 


got its very tough, over 80% porous and yet 
er very 
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YOUR GARAGE CAN SUPPLY TODAY 





A PRODUCT OF CHLORIDE BATTERIES LIMITED 
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OUR FARMS CAN 
PRODUGE MORE- 
WITH THE RIGHT 
MACHINERY 











In 1913, basic crop production in Britain was 7 tons 
per man per year. By 1950, with increased mech- 
anisation this output had risen to 26 tons— in spite of 
shorter working hours. Milk production had doubled— 
due in no small way to the replacement of 1,000,000 
horses by tractors, allowing 2,000,000 cows to be 
added to our dairy herds. 

Financially, the benefits of mechanisation are no 
less marked. An analysis of 300 farm accounts by 
Reading University showed that a machinery invest- 
ment of £3.10.0. per acre produced an output of 
£{13.11.0, per acre and an output per man-year of 
£555. With an investment in machinery of {6.10.0. 
per acre, outputs rose to £18.13.0. per acre and £743 
per man-year. From the national point of view, the 
replacement of 70,000 horses by tractors between 
1949 and 1950 alone produced an extra {4,200,000 
worth of food a year. 








Remarkable as this evidence is, more can stil! be 
done—and must be done, if we are to solve our 
national problems. Although most of the farms of 
this country are mechanised to a certain degree, (oo 
many are uneconomically equipped with heavy, 
costly machinery whose running costs eat away al any 
savings of time and labour. Horses still feed off too 
much land which could be turned over to dairy 
produce. And the small farms need profitable 
mechanisation urgently, for they cannot afford to 
lose acreage: for the upkeep of horses or to pay out 
large sums in wages. 

The land is there—millions of acres which can be 
brought into cultivation and millions more which 
can be more profitably farmed. Choice of the right 
machinery to do the job will help to produce from it 
the cheaper food which is the basis of a sound 
economy. Harry Ferguson Ltd. 















































GROW MORE FOOD IN BRITAINE 


Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson ————--————_—————-}) Fe 
Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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Bank Profits Now 


FTER the excitement aroused in the bank share 
| market last week, the concluding phase of the 
dividend season appeared to some as rather an 
nti-climax. The Midland, Lloyds and Williams 
Deacon’s Banks, whose announcements completed the 
cord of 1952 results, have all held their dividends at 
he customary levels. The National Provincial Bank, 
hich started last week’s flurry by its increase from 15 
) 16 per cent, is therefore the only clearing bank that 
snow paying more than it did on the eve of the war. 
Hardly anyone seriously expected that other banks 
ould make a similar gesture this year ; but an unaccus- 
med hope now pervades the share market. Since the 
fluences playing upon the big units in the banking 
stem are unlikely to diverge markedly in their inci- 
ence upon individual banks, the market argues that 
hat one bank can do others could also do—and are 
he more likely to do now that the ice has been broken. 
he pundits are accordingly scrutinising the profits 
atements much more closely than usual; and the 
oming statements from the bank chairmen will be 
agerly scanned for any dividend hint such as Lord 
elborne gave to National Provincial shareholders last 
Car. 
Study of the profit and loss accounts is not, in fact, 
very rewarding exercise. The banks’ exemption from 
he provisions of the Companies Act governing the dis- 
osure of reserves keeps their profits unscrutable. And 
host the only point in detailed scrutiny of the pub- 
ished accounts is to find clues to reserve policy. On 
huis matter there is little that need be added to what was 
iid in these columns last week. In 1951, when heavy 
Wvestment depreciation was sustained, and when all the 
aks Were still writing down their portfolios to market 
alue, the whole of the undistributed profits were put 10 
nner reserves. This time the allocations have been 
hared between inner reserves and published reserves ; 


and the notable feature is that those banks that last June 
broke the tradition in investment valuation, and showed 
their investments “ at or below cost” but above market 


value, have been particularly anxious to strengthen their 
disclosed reserves. 


Moreover, among those banks, the two whose pub- 
lished reserves were below their paid-up capital (Lloyds 
and Barclays) have brought them near to, or even 
above, the capital, by exceptionally large transfers. 
Barclays has done this by provitling {1 million from 
profits and a similar sum by reallocating the transfer 
that was made last year to inner reserves ; and Lloyds 
has done it by allocating {1,200,000 from profits, while 
reducing the carry-forward by £178,600. It will be 


BANK PROFITS, 1950-52 


‘Change 


: a 
Bank and Dividend | 1950 | 1951 1952 lin 1952 


Barclays (14%) 

Lloyds (12%) 

Midland (16°) 

Nat. Provincial (16%) * 
Westminster (18%) . | 1,47' 031 


« Big Five” Total... | 8,646,599 | 8,524,829 
District (183%) .... | 513,168 | 508,217 
Martins (15°) 732 895 | - 725,107 


“Big Seven” Total 9,892,662 | 9,758,153 |10,410,814 + 6-7. 


| 


* 15 per cent in earlier years. 


seen from the table that these two banks showed the 
biggest increases in published profits in the whole 
group—1I2.0 per cent and 8.2 per cent, respectively. 
The Midland, however, came close to this lower figure 
and, exceptionally, put the whole of its undistributed 
profits to inner reserves (including {£150,000 for 
premis¢s). 


re 
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These points, apparently points of detail, need 
emphasis because they suggest that the considerable 
divergences shown in the increases in profits are at 
least partially attributable to differences in reserve 
policy rather than in underlying profitability. Bald 
comparisons of published figures are, therefore, a poor 
guide to the hopeful observers in the stock markets. 
They should take warning from the fact that the bank 
that increased its dividend shows a percentage increase 
in profits of little more than half that recorded by the 
“ Big Five ” as a whole. But they should note, too, that 
the one per cent additional payment took less than 64 
per cent of the portion of the disclosed profit that would 
have remained undistributed at the 1951 rate of 
dividend. 

* 


But, when all qualifications have been made, the 
published figures convey the banks’ clear admission that 
they have had a favourable year—and a much better one 
than they expected at the outset. They then looked to 
an increase in current earnings from assets, but they 
feared heavy strain on capital account, chiefly through 
depreciation of gilt-edged but also from a rising 
pressure of bad and doubtful debts. Had these appre- 
hensions materialised, the provisions required on capital 

ccount would have weighed much more heavily upon 
the minds and policies of bankers than the improving 
current yields, and might even have outweighed them 


BANK SHARE PRICES 





June Dec. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

29, Sl, Sl, 6, | 14, 

| 1951 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953; 1953 
mecnae UR AE vn need vas 70/3 61/3 | 58/6 58/6 60/-* 
Lloyds “‘A’’ £5, {1 paid .... | 56/3 50/3 | 48/3 | 48/- | 47/9x% 
MM EBs ccna eaa ch wae 7/6 72 64 65 65/=* 
Nat. Prov. “B”’ 45, {1 paid.. | 70/3 | 62/- | 59/6 60/3 | 63/-* 
Westminster £4, {1 paid.... | 84/6 | 77/3. | 72/3 72/6 | 72/6* 
District “A” £5, £1 paid.... | 88/- | 77/6 | 73/6 73/6 | 73/-* 
Pettis Ahi is cn eeees ewes | 73/- | 68/6 | 60/6 |.60/6 | 61/-« 





in the true profit and loss accounts. The gilt-edged 
depreciation that caused so much anxiety at mid-June 
has since been substantially regained; but, had «tt 
persisted, it would certainly have had a powerful 
influence upon the year-end inner reserve policy of even 
those banks that. had adopted the new formula for 
valuation. 

Similarly, the gravity of Britain’s crisis at the end of 
1951, the mew monetary policy, the fall in consumer 
demand and the sterling area’s import cuts all implied 
the probability of a sharp increase in business losses. 
And the promised disinflation suggested the possibility 
of a significant contraction in the volume of bank 
deposits. In the event, thanks chiefly to the pace of 
government expenditure and borrowings, the strain 
from bad debts was kept within quite moderate limits, 
and the falling tendency of deposits was violently 
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reversed. The average level of net deposits during thy 
eleven months to November was only 1: Per cep 
below the comparable average for 1951. 
Unexpectedly, therefore, the banks have experiengy 
the benefits but not the pains of dearer money. All ths 
assets have retarned a better yield ; and although 4, 
total of advances, their most remunerative asset, hy 
been sharply reduced since last May, its average ley 
through the year has been substantially the same a5 
1951. The yield from bills and call money has, 
course, been more quickly responsive to the trend ¢ 
rates, and has probably been the most important oy. 
tributor to the increase in revenue. But a good de 
more than half the gross gain from these sources aj 
from investments has probably been absorbed by ty 
additional interest paid on deposits, for the proportiq 








per cent 
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Bank share yields from Actuaries Index 
of deposit accounts has risen sharply. And the heay 
bill for salaries and pensioners, and especially for futur 
pensions, has been further swollen by this year’s “ cor 
solidation.” 
The extent of the rise in interest rates, therefore, & 
very far from being a measure of the end of & 


Nearly a year ago The Hconomist 


Intelligence Unit started its 
service of quarterly reports on 
‘ economic and business conditions 
Business in thirty countries. Th: demand | 
for these reports has been large f 
* 2 
Conditions and as a result of this reception, 


made by 


and of suggestions 


Abroad 


subseribers, the service is beiws | 


February, 7 


expanded. From 


1953, it will provide 50 reports | 
every quarter covering some | 


70 territories. 
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THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, ‘$.W.! 
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capital losses in the next year or so does not look any 
smaller than it seemed twelve months ago ; and if, after 
all, those risks do not materialise, the banks are likely to 
find that rates are slipping back. It is too soon to take 
a round of dividend increases for granted. 


195) 

| anks’ current earnings. If the present level of rates 

the rersists, (be prospect for these earnings will still be 

Cent sod, but the prospective gain would probably be 

“a malier than that achieved in 1952—even if the capital 

* ‘sition were equally favourable. But the risk of 

the 

lev 

: A New Wheat Agreement ? 
id of : 


CO | N a fortnight’s time the International Wheat Council 

will meet in Washington and some forty-two wheat- 

) and importing countries, including Britain, and-four wheat- 

Y the Mimexporting countries—the United States, Canada, Aus- 

tion illiralia and France—will decide whether the international 

_— Bwheat agreement, which many people regard as a hope- 

‘Btu! experiment in international commodity agreements, 

hall be renewed at the end of July. The agreement will 

hen have run for four years. It was the product of 

ng discussion and seven international conferences—of 

/\ hich the first was held in Rome as long ago as 1933. 

/™ e agreement was accepted and signed in March, 

1949, by thirty-one importing and four exporting 

countries and, from the beginning, two important 

sporting countries stood out of the agreement—the 

ISSR, because it did not think the guaranteed sales 

proposed for it were sufficiently big; and Argentina, 

Because it did not think the prices laid down in the 
—Bereement were sufficiently high. 


The virtue of the agreement is that it meets the 
heavy rimary needs of both exporters and importers. It 
futur fmmmpuarantees markets for the former and supplies.for the 
“ cor fimmmatter at prices agreed in advance. But it seeks to do 
his by a scheme that avoids rigidity as far as possible ; 
eyond the quantities and prices at which exporters can 
e required to sell and importers to buy, the member 
ountries are free to buy and sell wheat when and where 
hey like at the most favourable price. If the world 
oa nice of wheat falls below a minimum, exporting 

ountries can invoke the agreement and require the 
. porting signatories to buy the stipulated amount of 
tion wheat from them at the minimum rate ; if, on the other 


tion, | 
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Wheat agreement 
leila 
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hand, the world price rises above the agreement price, 
importing countries can require the exporting countries 
to deliver the agreed quantities of wheat at the 
maximum price. Thus wheat producers are protected 
against a heavy fall and consumers against an excessive 
rise in prices. The maximum price has remained at the 
equivalent of USA $1.80 a bushel during the period of 
the agreem<nt, but the minimum price which was first 
fixed at $1.50, has been reduced by 10 cents each year, 
and is now $1.20. The guaranteed amounts of wheat 
which exporters or importers may be called upon to 
honour have also undergone some modification, but 
they have not been basically altered. Finally, on the 
International Wheat Council, which supervises the 
operation of the scheme, the votes of all the importers 
equal the votes of all the exporters. Unlike some com- 
modity schemes of the past, the wheat agreement is not 
run exclusively for producers, nor is it designed as a 
restrictive scheme. 










* 


When the agreement was finally signed early in 1949, 
wheat had been falling and looked like falling further ; 
the United States, the largest exporter of wheat, with- 
drew its objections to earlier drafts, and by its accession 
made international agreement possible. But, in fact, 
the predictions about prices then current proved to be 
wide of the mark, because no one had foreseen the 
further world inflation of prices that was to come. 
Except for a short period in the autumn of 1950 the 
price of “non agreement wheat” has always been above, 
and usually well above, the agreement maximum of 


WORLD TRANSACTIONS 
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$1.80 a bushel. Wheat in Chicago has usually been 
above $2.20 and in 1951 it was as high at $2.60. Con- 
suming countries, who had reasonable fears about the 
agreement in 1949, have been able to buy given 
quantities of wheat at less than the free world price ; 
producing countries, who presumably set store by the 
guaranteed market for part of their crops when they 
signed the agreement in 1949, have received less for 
‘agreement wheat” than they could have realised in 
the open markets. But the agreement has been kept 
and has worked ; indeed, after it was started, eleven 
further importing countries were admitted into it, with 
the concurrence of the original importing members— 
although the newcomers were additional consumers for 
relatively low-price wheat—and with the concurrence 
of the exporters—for whom the newcomers represented 
lost customers for higher priced wheat outside the 
agreement. Trading within the agreement has indeed 
been extensive. In the first crop year guaranteed 
transactions were fixed at 14,291,000 metric tons ; 
actual sales were 11,760,369 metric tons (about 89 per 


icici UK SUPPLIES 


8,000 (] Guaranteed purchases Crop years beginng 
GA Actual imports 





cent of the guaranteed amount) and accounted for over 
half the world trade in wheat. In the second year the 
guaranteed amount was 15,309,963 tons and sales 
14,452,350 tons, or about 94 per cent. In the third 
year, the guaranteed amount of 15,590,463 tons was 
almost matched by sales of 15,572,835 tons. For the 
present year, the fourth and last of the agreement, the 
guaranteed amount is 15,809,963 tons, and in the first 
four and a half months 8,636,119 tons had been sold. 
Clearly the verdict is that the agreement has been a 
great technical success. 

That does not mean that it passes unchallenged. 
Unless there had been the nicest divination of prices, 
one side or the other was bound to complain. Voices 
are heard in exporting countries criticising the agree- 
ment because the maximum price was fixed too low in 
relation to world prices. Such criticism is levelled against 
all price stabilisation schemes at some stage, and 
if the agreed prices get completely out of line with 
reality, criticism leads to anger and the schemes break 
down. When the International Wheat Council met in 


‘to consider “ means by which maximum and minimyy 
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London in the summer to consider the renewal of i 
agreement it was unable to reach a decision, la, 
because of wide differences of opinion on futur 
minimum and maximum prices ; exporting COUNtrigg 
asked for much higher prices than those now ip the 
agreement. Accordingly, the council set up « ommity 


prices agreed upon at the outset can be made subjec y 
an automatic revision at regular intervals . . .” 

But it is not left to producers alone to criticise th 
existing agreement. For example, some observers wou 
assert that since the agreement price has been we 
below the free price, farmers in some countries enjoyed 
a smaller incentive to produce more wheat, aj 
preferred to turn over to other crops. But the evideng 
does not support any general case that the agreemeg 
has occasioned a serious curtailment .of wheat produ. 
tion. On the contrary, wheat production has been mud 
more directly affected by the various national arrang. 
ments for farm subsidies. Even in Canada, where tk 
price paid to the farmer for his wheat is more directly 
related to the agreement price, it must be presumed tha 
the certainty of the agreement price at harvest time ha! 
been of some encouragement to the farmer at seed 
time, for if it turned out that agreement wheat had tok 
sold at less than the free price, the difference could k 
regarded in some part as an insurance charge againg 
the contingency of greater loss if market prices wer 
to fall below the agreement price. 

Such criticisms do not necessarily mean that th 
method of fixing prices in the wheat agreement of for 
years ago should be wholly discarded now. Postwar 
experience of agreements for bulk supplies which allow 
for annual revision of prices has not been exactly happy, 
The fact has to be faced that no price written into a 
agreement stays right forall time ; if it were, thet 
would be no need to fix it. On the other hand, a 
agreement that provides for an annual review of pric 
hardly deserves the title of a commodity stabilisatios, 
for it is much more a commodity supply agreement # 
prices to be arranged. Moreover, under a scheme thi 
provides for annual fixing of prices, the consuming patty 
tends to come off worse than the producer—unless, 
has occasionally happened with British agreements d 
this sort, the big consumer can bully the little product 

But that is hardly the case in wheat. Indeed, tw 
limiting principles may be applied to any future wheat 
agreement. First, guarantees to buy any large quanilly 
of wheat over a term of years should be matched bf 
maximum price arrangements that give the buyilg) 
countries some recompense for fixing their purchas 
in advance ; that is one aspect of what stabilisation ovgit 
to mean, and it need not be inimical to the developmet! 
of a healthy free market outside the agrecmetl 
Secondly, both producers and consumers may expect, Ny 
the long run, to fare better in co-operative arrangemen 
of this kind than in a series of bilateral bargains. TM 
experiment of the international wheat agreement his 
been distinctly successful, and it deserves 10 enter # 
new phase. 7 7 
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Business Notes 


the Chancellor Takes Stock 


t would be idle to search between the lines of a press 
interview for hints about the nature of the Common- 
ealth’s “ plan” for sterling convertibility ; in his discussion 
ith a representative of US News and World Report last 
eek. Mr Butler guarded his comments tenaciously to 
sure that nothing of the sort came out. In answer to 
vestions on this subject, the Chancellor merely declared 
hat Britain's recent recovery meant that to look forward to 
eer trade “ was no longer an after-dinner platitude, but a 
atter of practical politics ”; and then proceeded to roll out 
long list of precisely such platitudes—emphasising that 
he rate of removal of import restrictions on American 
ods would depend on the future of the American tariff, 
be level of American overseas investment, the sharing of 
efence burdens, disinflation in debtor countries and all the 
her factors that could lead to greater balance between the 
lar and non-dollar worlds. 
Thus the main interest of the interview lay in the Chan- 
lor’s comments on Britain’s domestic position. Mr 
utler was at pains to emphasise that whereas America 
pd been able to carry out its rearmament programme (17 
er cent of its gross national product) while still expanding 
vilian expenditures, Britain (to carry out a rearmament 
rogramme equal to between 12 and 13 per cent of its gross 
ptional product) had had to hold civilian investment in 
952 steady at the 19§0 level and to cut back consumption 
; between 2 and 3 per cent. Moreover, American defence 
d in 1952 covered only one third of the additional overseas 
ayments that Britain had incurred through its defence 
ogramme, and the metal-using resources that had to be 
voted to defence production in Britain could otherwise 
ive expanded British exports by 20 per cent ; in conse- 
ence of these heavy demands upon British engineering 
ources, foreign countries could offer earlier delivery 
ates (as well as longer credit terms) than British exporters, 
hd it was only by maintaining very favourable prices that 
ntain had been able to stand up to competition from 
ermany which had no rearmament programme) and 
m the United States. In these circumstances Mr Butler 
ainly considered that Britain had done very well to keep 
external trading accounts, as he put it, “ probably 
bughly in balance” in the second half of 1952. 


* 


For the future, Mr Butler drew comfort from the fact that 
fustrial production was now back almost to the 1951 
cl, and that steel output had started to pick up again and 
should go a good deal higher ”; in consequence, in 1953 
ne can expect a very healthy rise in the output of the 
takusing and engineering industries, with some signs of 
‘very in the consumption goods.” In spite of rising 


prices the Chancellor believed that the Government’s 
civil expenditure in 1952-53 will not rise above the 1951-52 
level, but he admitted that the overall budget deficit at the 
end of 1952 (at £952 million as shown in the Exchequer 
accounts) was some {£350 million higher than at the end of 
1951 ; in the first ten days of this year this deficit has shrunk 
by £106 million (compared with a shrinkage of £121 million 
in the first twelve days of 1952), but it still seems likely 
that the eventual budget outturn will be between {£150 and 
£200 million worse than the Chancellor originally estimated 
last March. 

In the course of the interview the Chancellor reiterated 
that “we have no intention of slashing social services ”; 
since any hopes for personal tax relief in the next budget 
must depend on heavy cuts in the food and housing sub- 
sidies, this is not as reasssuring a statement as he no doubt 
meant it to be. Nothing was said in the interview about 
the way in which the Chancellor hopes to encourage savings, 
or to divert them from the public to the private sector ; 
since tax revenue that is drawn from company savings is 
likely to increase substantially in 1953-54—chiefly because 
of EPL and the suspension of the initial allowances—the 
hopes for some relief of company taxation in the next budget — 
may still have some reason behind them. But the hopes of 
other taxpayers must surely be waning fast. : 


* 


Birmingham Comes to the Market 


S was expected, the Birmingham Corporation will be 

the first local authority to raise new money in the 
capital market since the Government lifted its ban on public 
issues by local authorities at the year-end. The corporation 
whose outstanding public loans amount nominally to over 
£35 million, is to make a £6 million issue of a 4} per cent 
stock, 1967-70, at 98, offering a redemption yield to the 
latest date of just under 4:% per cent.- As far as the life 
of the stock is concerned, the nearest comparable govern- 
ment issue is the 3 per cent Saving Bonds, 1960-70, offering 
a yield to the latest date of 4%: per cent.. But as the coupon 
rate of this particular loan is so much smaller (and thereby 
causes certain surtax oddities, the market is comparing the 
terms of the Birmingham issue with the 4 per cent Elec- 
tricity stock, 1974-79, offering a yield to the latest date of 
just over 41 per cent. 

On this basis, the extra yield of the Birmingham lean 
compared with that on Government securities is not 
generous, but should be just about sufficient to attract 
institutional and trustee investors. One interesting feature 
of the loan is that its life falls just outside the bracket 
of EI to 15 years at which the Public Works Loan Board 
makes loans at 33 per cent; on loans of more than 15 
years the board charges 4} per cent.. But it is clear 
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why ‘the Birmingham Corporation has chosen to face 
the risks of raising money on the market rather than go to 
the board. For one thing the board’s loans are earmarked 
against specific sanctions, and the Birmingham Corporation 
may prefer to operate through consolidated loan funds. 
Secondly, local authorities in practice have to borrow from 
the board on an annuity basis and therefore feel obliged 
to take loans that are more or less tied to the life of the 
projects for which the new money is needed. By coming 
into the market for new money, which it is believed will 
be used to finance the corporation’s housing programme 
and other projects, the Birmingham Corporation has been 
able to borrow for a shorter period than from the Public 
Works Loan Board. 


* 


The terms of the new issue naturally arouse some nostalgia 
about the terms on which the local authorities were able 
to raise new capital before they were forced in 1945 to 
borrow through the Public Works Loan Board. The last 
time the Birmingham Corporation raised new capital in the 
market was in 1938, when it was able to make a £5 million 
issue of a 34 per cent stock, 1957-62, at 98. The last issue 
by a local authority before the reign of the Public Works 
Loan Board was a £500,000 placing by the Corporation of 
London of a 3 per cent stock, 1962-65, at 994, the proceeds 
of which were used to redeem a § per cent stock. In them- 
selves these terms show clearly how dearer money has 
changed the face of the market. On Thursday, when the 
terms of the Birmingham loan were made known, the market 
remained unperturbed by the announcement and the gentle 
climb in gilt-edged prices continued unchecked. 


* 


Trade in Balance? 


HE trade gap in 1952 has evidently been reduced by a 
Tr third from the alarming figure that it reached in 1951. 
According to the Board of Trade’s provisional figures, the 
excess of imports (cif) over total exports (fob) was £788 
million last year compared with {£1,197 million in 19§1. 
But the whole of this improvement came from a reduction 
in imports. Indeed Mr Thorneycroft’s suggested 10 per 
cent cut in imports during the year was more than achieved, 
for they fell by £422 million to £3,481 million. And in 
spite of the record shipments in the first quarter, United 
Kingdom exports for the year showed a fall compared with 
1951 of £30 million to £2,550 million—a fall partly offset 
by a rise of £17 million to £144 million in re-exports, 
attributable largely to sales of government tin, rubber and 
lead to the United States earlier in the year. 

It is now possible to get some idea of the effect of these 
changes in imports and exports on the balance of payments. 
Allowance has to be made for the element of freight included 
in the import figures shown above and for the delay in 
making payments for exports. For instance, in the first 
half of 1952 imports (cif) exceeded total exports (fob) by 
£470 million, but according to the last balance of payments 
White Paper [Cmd. 8666] the deficit in payments for 
visible trade in this period was only £84 million. In the 
second half of the year imports were £320 million below the 
January-June total ;- after allowing for the cost of freight 
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the net fall was probably in the region of {2% miliog 
Exports shipped in the second half of the year were {1 
million lower than those shipped in the first half of 19). 
those presumptively paid for in the second half of the year 
(that is, exports shipped between April and October) seen 
to have been some £200 million lower than those paid fo js 
the preceding six months. This tentative arithmetic Suggest 
that the visible trade balance may have improved by son, 
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£80 million in the second half of the year ; if so, the visible 
deficit has been eliminated. In any case, it will be di- 
appointing if the improvement in visible trade has not rather 
more than offset any decline in the surplus from invisible 
transactions ; net invisible receipts amounted to {id 
million in the first half of the year, but they will have suffer 
from the payment of £40 million of interest on the America 
loans in the second half. 


* 


Prospects for 1953 


N spite of the improvement in Britain’s overseas balan 

during 1952, there is little hope of any slackening 1 
the “battle of the gap” during the coming year. In tle 
first place, it would be most ill-advised for this country ® 
go further in balancing its trade account by savage cu 
in imports; indeed, the existing cuts and prohibitiot 
already seem to be losing some of their momentum. 1 


December imports totalled £267 million compared witht 


monthly average of £265 million in the fourth quarter and 
£262 million in the third quarter. Secondly, part of the 
fall in the value of imports during 1952 reflected lowe 
import prices rather than reduced physical quantity; a 
similar advantage in 1953 seems more doubtful since 1 
material prices generally are no longer declining. Mot 
over, the rise in export prices themselves seems to be ending. 
It seems doubtful if the terms of trade, which moved 10 
cent in this country’s favour during 1952, will continue 
behave so obligingly in 1953. ee 

If these assumptions are correct, a steady expansion # 
exports alone will avoid serious deterioration in the balan 
of trade during the coming year. Recent trends are net 
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-ouraging. Admittedly exports rose from a monthly 





on a od {191 million in the third quarter to {210 million 
, ‘he fourth quarter, but favourable seasonal factors are 
2 ays at work in the closing months of the year. Monthly, 
. als show that exports have fallen from the peak of £219 
“UR ion recorded in October to £204 million in December 
‘i d there is only the consolation that the average daily rate 
a exports continued to rise in November and fell no more 


on slightly in December. Some comfort can be drawn 
ym the fact that exports to North America in the fourth 
arter reached a monthly average of £25 million, higher 
an in any other quarter of 1952. But the real burden 
the exporting task, both to dollar and non-dollar markets, 
ill be felt as 1953 wears on. 


* 


HE visit to London this week of M. Robert Marjolin, 
the Secretary-General of the OEEC, may well be the 
st move in an effort by continental Europe to climb on to 
¢ bandwagon of forthcoming Anglo-American financial 
scussions. The continent has noted with relief that Mr 
urchill does not seem to have flourished the Common- 
ealth’s convertibility “ plan” in his recent talks in New 
rk and Washington ; at any rate that is the deduction 
at continental observers have drawn from the fact that 
j b leaks of the plan’s details have yet appeared in the 
erican press. But the Prime Minister almost certainly 

risible d warn the President-Elect of the probable early descent 


| 
The Continent and Convertibility 


e dis force of a British Ministerial delegation on Washington, 
rather discuss this and related commercial problems. 
visibe HH One of the issues that have to be decided is whether to 


{ih MMMeke that visit a bilateral discussion between the United 
ifiersd HRingdom (speaking for the whole sterling area) and the 
erica Mnited States, or whether to broaden the meeting to some- 
ing akin to a Nato or OEEC council. There are certain 
vantages to be gained from the latter course, in particular 
¢ fact that the federalist trappings of such an approach 
bm Western Europe and all its associated territories would 
ongly appeal to certain. powerful members of the new 
iministration, including Mr Foster Dulles and the 
esident-Elect himself. On the other hand the drawbacks 
this United Europe approach are self-evident. A duil 
ad-weight would be attached to the discussions by the 
lusion at the present juncture of countries that are so 
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Sail stable economically and politically that they cannot 
“bition sibly make any valid commitments on convertibility of 
m, Inf Currencies or related issues. 

wih § Meanwhile, the Continent is becoming very much aware 
rer ad ““¢ implications of “the plan.” The technical reper- 
of the Me O8S on EPU of the convertibility of sterling—and 
| Jower E'™2Ps of one or two other Western European currencies— 





puld be enormous ; they are already under study by the 











ce raw » Dut so far only in the most general of terms since 
Mor: ie British representatives have been unable to give their 
ending fagues any clear indications of the Commonwealth’s 








icy decisions, It is also evident that the trade liberalisa- 
n rules set up under OEEC may have to be considerably 
itened before a substantial advance can be made towards 











ision if convertibility of sterling ; Britain will obviously seek 
balanct me “*"Ccs that increased quantitative restrictions are not 
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attempt to accumulate sterling balances for the specific 
purpose of converting them into dollars. The immediate 
consequences of M. Marjolin’s visit are unlikely to be 
dramatic, but the time has clearly come when Britain 
should give to OEEC some clearer idea of what is going on. 


* 


Attack on Dearer Gold 


OME unusually forthright remarks on the subject of a 
S change in the dollar price of gold appear in the latest 
Monthly Letter of the National City Bank of New York. 
They merit special attention, because Mr Randolph Burgess, 
until recently Chairman of the. Executive Committee of the 
National City Bank and. forceful inspirer of many of the 
views that appear in its well-known Monthly Letter, has 
been appointed Deputy and Consultant to the Republican 
Secretary to the US Treasury. It is understood that Mr 
Burgess’s special sphere of consultation will be that of 
domestic policy, including debt management, leaving Mr 
Lewis Douglas to take consultative charge of the field of 
external relations. But, the question of the price of gold 
spreads over both segments of Treasury policy, and it may 
be assumed that Mr Burgess’s strong views on this subject 
will be forcibly expressed when it comes up for specific 
discussion—as it will do when the British “ plan ” for con- 
vertibility is presented to the new administration in 
Washington. 

The National City Bank’s analysis of the effects of a rise 
in the dollar price of gold leads to a root-and-branch con- 
demnation of the proposal. It is calculated that, if gold 
were revalued at the “ extreme ” figure of $52 an ounce, the 
dollar value of the gold reserves of countries other than the 
United States would increase by $5.4 billion—which would 
be “but a fraction of the amount of dollars supplied to 
foreign countries through US Government loans and grants 
in aid since the end of the war.” At this same price, 
current production of gold might yield some $880 million 
a year more than it does now—but this would be “ far short 
of the US Government’s grants in aid of some $4.5 billion 
annually given in the past two years.” If the plea for a higher 
price rests upon the proposition that it would in effect 
increase the grants in aid,-such assistance “had better be 
in amounts of this country’s own choosing and apportion- 
ment, rather than determined by what countries happen to 
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be the large holders and producers of gold, including 
Russia.” Moreover, “ the real solution of world currency 
disequilibrium, of which the dollar problem is a manifesta- 
tion, lies not in some simple magic like up-valuing gold, 
but in tackling realistically the harder task of putting under- 
lying conditiens right.” 

The bank’s opposition to any increase in the gold price 
reaches its height of vehemence when it considers the effects 
of such a move on the American economy. The reasoning 
here diverges somewhat from that of the preceding section 
—as, for example, when it suggests that the higher price 
“would invite a flood of gold. imports paid for by the 
Treasury.” But this is merely part of the general argument 
that, despite all the technique of insulation, it would be im- 
possible to prevent the higher price and the paper profits 
created on the US stock of monetary gold from having a 
palpably inflationary effect, both .technically and psycho- 
logically. For the devaluation of the dollar in 1934, there 
was at least the excuse of abysmally low prices, depression 
and unemployment. “Today the situation is just the 
reverse.” And so, concludes the National City Bank, “ any 
course other than holding firmly to the present gold price 
and value of the dollar should be banished from our 
thought.” This text will be well worth the study of those 
charged with arguing the opposite case. Forewarned is 
forearmed. 


* 


The Coal Board’s Own Crisis 


OTH sides now concerned in the mining wage negoti- 
B ations are aware of the value of a judicious “ leak” ; 
but the statement by Sir Hubert Houldsworth that was 
circumstantially reported at the end of last week was much 
more than a tactical argument. These talks have 
become of considerable significance, and even danger, to 
the nation ; and failure to improve labour relations in the 
coal industry might well provoke radical changes in the 
whole pattern of nationalisation. At the same time, it ‘is 
not clear what Sir Hubert expected the National Union 
of Mineworkers to do; this is a joint problem in which 
the major responsibility—and blame, so far as this has 
to be apportioned—remains with the National Coal’ Board. 

Long before this, the board should have made up its mind 
on the general policy that should govern the industry’s 
wages structure—precisely as the union has done. It should 
have explained that policy to the union, and independently 
to the miners. Discussions over the wages structure made a 
late start last year and were soon submerged in the pressure 
for higher wages, partly through the board’s own tactics. 
Early last year, when the board was faced with a claim 
for a ridiculously high wage increase for all miners, it 
chose to offer nothing. When the Porter tribunal supported 
it in awarding nothing, and told both sides to get on with 
the wages structure, the decision seems to have shocked the 
board slightly, as well as the union. After this confirmation 
of its refusal, the board then decided to offer a wage increase 
for certain lower-paid miners. The union, which has made 
its proposals on the first part of the wages structure, 
logically enough asked for a decision on these instead ; and 
if that remains its only response to Sir Hubert’s appeal, 
the next move would still be with the board. 

Whether the fears of an end to Saturday working and a 
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consequent turn downwards in coal exports materialis 

not, the decline in. coal-mining productivity must 
checked. To some extent, at any rate, this i, 4 questig 

of labour relations—which are something more thay « 
wage negotiating machinery. Few would as:ert tha 4 
right way to improve labour relations throughout the mnie 
has yet been found. But more important weaknesses mp : 
exist in"°management—for example, in keeping the coljis 
manager content and effective, and in crystallising the gp 
lective opinion of the few hundred men at the top of te 
industry who together can contribute to poli 


* 
Cheaper Flying 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS expects to replace almost 
B its first class air services.in April by tourist services| 
greatly reduced fares. It is a move that many airline opg ! 
tors regard as inevitable, and this basic. agicement que 
confirmed at a recent meeting of the Intérnational i 
Transport Association which approved a new level of f . 
and standards of service. Reduced tourist fares are bap 
on the greater number of passengers that can be cam 
if weight is saved elsewhere by fewer cabin attendams,} 
free baggage, simpler meals.and less.fuel with more fregay 
refuelling stops. Sg : 

Such services are easier to plan on.Jong than on medi 
routes, and if the BEA tourist services are to pay they ¥ 
have to carry loads averaging 70 per cent of their capagl 
over the year, compared with the present break-even la 
factor of 67 per cent. The new tourist fares are 20 wy 
per cent lower than the standard fares, according of | 


Standard Tourist 
Fare Fare 
Return Return 
BOAC ° o's i 
London—Singapore..........005 | $70 16 mm 4 
London—Johannesburg ......... ms 0 | 22 6 
BEA 
London——Rome «i sc. cvs eke ave as 59 3 | #82 
London—Geneva ........-ieeacn a oO 25 6 
London—Paris......és.ccecssce 15-19 12 0 
Silver City 1952 1953 
Lympne—-Le Touquet .......... bee ve 
Ford Compal (oi isk, Oo okaxen 40 0 25 0 
Morris Mies 6 6s nos BA o2 0 15 0 
PUMBRRO sik ncn cdbi htc 4 10 4 0 





route, and limited experiments that BEA has 2\rcady ™ 
with tourist servicés to Paris and on the internal Lond 
to Scotland routes suggest that the reduction in / ares shoul 
attract the additional traffic that is needed to make 0 
pay. On the other hand, there will be strong compet 
for such increased traffic. Other European airlines 

switching their fleets largely to tourist services ; hence! 
number of seats available on the principal flights will sad 
a sharp increase in the spring. But not all operators 

making such a wholesale changeover as BEA. With 2™ 
exceptions, all BEA’s aircraft, including the (urd? 
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FCONOMIS 


Green 


fingers 


No one grows roses like old 
Charlie. He knows his soil 
and plants, and experience 
tells him how to get the best 


from them. 


We help to make things grow too — industries, homes, 
businesses. Qur soil is Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea. For our fingers we have over 
850 branches and agencies throughout these lands. And 
our experience dates from the first banking business in 


the South-West Pacific. 


If experience and local knowledge can help your ventures 
to success in this area, consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


First and largest commercial bonk in the South-West Pacific 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manoger 


(2NOORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


In the © BS205E 


__@Seaports of the East... 


from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 

Ocean the branches of the Chartered 

Bank perform a wide range of banking 

services connected with overseas trade no part of your accounting or statistical work is 
and local industry. Merchants and yet mechanised, the question of mechanisation must 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom arise sooner or later. 

who trade into the East are invited to When it does—what method shall you adopt ? 
consult the Bank’s managers in London, -The most flexible, the most adaptable, the most 
Manchester and Liverpool. versatile of all mechanised accounting equipment is 
Hollerith. The potentialities of Hollerith Electrical 
Punched Card accounting range from an installa- 
tion to carry the whole accountancy burden of a 
complex organisation to the execution—through a 


E CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, Hollerith Service Bureau—of one single job. or 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA periodically occurring jobs. 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) It would be to your advantage to investigate 
} i P j li j Now. 
Lond Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2.  * Hollerith’s potentialities 


es shou est End (London) Branch : 28 Charles II Street, 
ake thé London, S.W.1. 


mpetii \fanchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. RAO LE R | BR 
rlines Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
hence \ew York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. “= 
will si 


tos MPCs of the Bank are established at most centres of Electrical PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 


ith wf mercial —s throughout Southern and South- THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD 
urbe astern Asia and the Far East. Head Office: 17 Park Lane, London, W.1. ‘Phone: REGent 8155 


Offices in all principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 
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Williams Deacon’s 
Bank Ltd. 


(Member of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
ARMY and ROYAL AIR FORCE AGENTS 


Established 1753 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES, 3ist DECEMBER 1952. 


LIABILITIES 








Capital ... 5s hie ... €4,060,000 
Reserve Fund ... ey bby Sie ... $060,000 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts ... 69,994,317 
Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, etc.... 7.917,975 


GOVERNING OFFICE : 
MOSLEY STREET .... MANCHESTER 


£80,032,292 PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICES : 


20 BircHIn Lang, E.C.3. 9 Patt Matt, S.W.], 


Over 200 Branches 


ASSETS —— 
Cash in hand and Balance at Bank of England 6,289,102 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of 
collection on, other Banks in the British 
BOOS i oa sags ie bes as my 602 
Money at Call and Short Notice a ... 14,046,000 
Bills discounted Es aio sin ! 
investments :— 
British Govt. Securities ... £22,288,745 
Other Securities ... ee 234,669 


CAPITAL ISSUED £8,125,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP £1,875,000 
RESERVE FUND £1,875,000 


Advances to Customers and other Accounts 
Bank Premises :— 
Freehold... sie ioe £620,000 
Leasehold ... Pas ie 75,000 


TOTAL ASSETS 


695,000 





Liabilities of Customers for 
Acceptances, Engagements, £ ] 5 4 ’ 4 3 0) : 9 5 5 
OU. sce aes tan ie 7,917,975 
£80,032,292 31st December, 1952 
HEAD OFFICE : 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


CHILD'S BRANCH : 1, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
HOLT’S BRANCH: Kirkland House, Whitehall S.W.1. 


Associated Banks 


Associated Banks : 
The Royal Bank of Scotland; Glyn, Mills & Co. 


secretes CCl ATCO 










NOTICE OF ISSUE 


CHARTERHOUSE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


lncorporated under the Companies Act, 1929.) 

SHARE CAPITAL (oy eee 
£1,000,000 in 4} per cent. Cumulative First Preference Shares of {1 each ies oes --» £1,000,000 
£4,000,000 in 6 per cent. Cumulative Second Preference Shares of {1 each bes ose --. £1,500,000 
£5,000,000 in Ordinary Shares of {1 each ecg Zr ik oe sie oH a ... £2,000,000 

and ‘B’ Ordinary Shares of {1 each cha ee bes £500,000 


a 


£10,600,000 £5,000,000 





Authorised 

















The Subscription Lists will open and close on Thursday, the 22nd January, 1953, for an 
ISSUE AT PAR OF 
1,500,000 6G per cent. Cumulative Second Preference Shares of £1 each 


The Prospectus states (inter alia) that: 

1. The Charterhouse Industrial Development Company, Limited (hereinafter 
called “ the Company ~ ) was incorporated in 1934 to provide capital 

out of its own resources for industrial concerns in need of development 









The Charterhouse Investment Trust, and is raising further tal by 
this issue of Preference Shares. 












anace The Comenad's taciad cs ee oe Se 4, Profits of the Company show steady growth which the Dire neneve 
— ee — capita! has been progressively increased will continue. Estimated combined profits of the Com; mS 

See ee eae ae the Finance Corporation for the year to 11th November, |° nt 

2. Since the. war the raising of capital by medium sized public issues has basis shown in the Prospectus, may be taken as £310,000 ect 0 
become increasingly difficult and the Company finds itself called upon Be is 





taxation. Eliminating special considerations applicable ¢ 

ouly, the combined profit caleulated on the same basis wo 

in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, to £340,000 

3. The. Directors believe that the best method of meeting the changed providing for prior charges and taxation would be —* oa 
conditions of today is through an experienced institution capable of net dividend on the Preference Shares now being issued 0. . 
providing, as a principal, the increased finance required. Accordingly, 5. Combined net assets, together with the estimated net proc ' 
the Company bas acquired the whole of the issued share capital of The present issue, amount to £5,725,313, equivalent, after deduction of the 
Charterhouse Finance Corporation, Limited which the Directors consider nominal amount of the First Preference Shares, to about 65, (0! each 
should now more properly be a direct subsidiary of the Company than of Second Preference Share now being issued. 





to make direct investments of « size which would formerly have been 
provided by public issues. 



























Copies of the full Prospectus, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and Application Forms will be obtainable on Monday from! 
BANKERS: 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Issue Department, 72, Lombard Stree Londen, E.C.3 Branches. 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, Poultry, Vecaat .C.2 and Branches. 





: : BROKERS: 
J. & A. SCRIMGEOUR, 16, George Street, London, E.C.4, and Thé Stock Exchange, London, 


FIELDING, SON & MACLEOD, 117, Old Broad he gas London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London. 
and from 
THE REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY: 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.A4. 
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‘scounts, will have tourist-density seating. The } 
wer Wing services will in future be the only gra 
bt operated by BEA. To sharpen the division between 
st class and tourist service by increasing the amenities of 
especially on the shorter routes—may well be 


he former- ; : 
ser policy than to continue the old services as before. 
‘Such decisions do not present themselves on the longer 


ROAC, which breaks even on the North Atlantic 
s at 65 per cent of capacity, will continue to 
perate ma’ andard first class services on those routes and 
so on the African, Far and Middle Eastern routes where 
yrist services Will be introduced this year. The reductions 
fares average 20 per cemt. Indeed cheaper flying is in the 
: this week. The Silver City company, which operates 
x and passenger ferries between this country and France, is 
reduce its summer charges this year by 40 to §0 per cent. 





ights ; 


yrist S€TVIC 
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The Die is Cast 














HoUGH some ironfounders—and perhaps some Con- 
servative members of Parliament—may still remain 
mreconciled to the supervision of British foundries by the 
roposed Iron and Steel Board, the Minister of Supply 
4s taken the real sting out of the opposition to this part 
his Steel Bill. This came from the trade associations 
{ the steelfounders and of a variety of engineering indus- 
ies whose members may own “captive foundries” in 
heir works. At a meeting this week Mr Sandys obtained 
he formal agreement of all these associations to a state- 
pent that 
... Short of excluding the foundries from the Bill, the 
Government’s revised proposals would remove, as far as 
possible, existing anxieties and objections. 
e Council of Ironfoundry Associations, which had been 
itterly criticised by some members of its constituent 
sociations for accepting Mr Sandys’s proposals and assur- 
nees, can at least now argue that it is not the only one 
N step. 
The alterations promised to the Bill to meet the mis- 
ivings expressed by these industries do not appear likely 
) be much more than Mr Sandys had already promised. 
oundry development, presumably, may largely escape the 
oard’s scrutiny ; price control of castings will be applied 
) very few products; and the board’s powers to levy 
ntributions and obtain information from foundries may 
t limited. Mr Sandys argued firmly that the new 
ard should have the advantage of dealing with the iron 
nd steel industries as a whole, whereas the nationalised 
rporation has controlled only the companies that it owns. 
e told the associations that the hope of trade union 
P-operation in the denationalised industries—and therefore 
keeping steel denationalised—would be weakened if 
Foups on the fringe appeared to be able to escape 
poderate supervision simply by a lobbying campaign. Both 
5 valid p litical points. Practically, his argument that the 
pundry industries would do well to have a say in the distri- 
uuon of the raw materials that they share with the steel 
Mdustry seem more important ; this was the considera- 
mn that originally persuaded the ironfoundry associa- 
ns. Some ironfounders fear that to join the board might 
' Practice bring their industry under the control of the steel 
ustty’s central organisations. This danger exists ; but 
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should the board be so dominated, the whole idea of public 
supervision would in any case have failed. 

Some of the ironfounders who recently intensified their 
opposition to the point of taking an industry ballot were 
present at this week’s meeting—as representatives of some 
of the engineering associations incidentally concerned with 
foundries. The next day they released the result of their 
ballot. Out of a total of 1,276 replies, 1,190 opposed 
supervision ; roughly 2,200 foundries were  circularised. 
This “ opposition” has not formally climbed down ; but 
it appears that, in public at least, the dispute may be over. 


* 
Debenture Gusher 


EARLY everyone had reason to be pleased with the 
N overwhelming success of the debenture issue by 
Anglo-Iranian. The company itself could be pleased with 
the market’s response ; subscriptions for the £20 million 
issue totalled £2754 million. The “stags” were pleased 
with the allocations of stock, which favoured small sub- 
scriptions and gave them a chance to sell at a premium to 
the institutional investors ; the institutions, in turn, were 
only too eager to take more of such an attractive issue into 
their portfolios. When dealings began on Monday the 
brokers also had every reason to be pleased with what must 
have been the heaviest volume of business in a non-govern- 
ment issue seen in the market for many years ; estimates 
of the amount of stock that changed hands on the 
first day of dealings range from £7 million to as much 
as {10 million. 

This heavy turnover had been ensured by the 
length of the subscription lists and by the basis of allotment 
that secured the widest possible distribution of stock. 
Anglo-Iranian duly gave preference to applications from its 
own shareholders and from those in Burmah Oil, all of 
whom received a full allotment if they applied for £200 
or less of the stock ; every other applicant received at least 
£50 of the stock. Above these amounts allotments were 
cut down on a sliding scale basis, under which all appli- 
cants for a relatively smal! amount of stock did well, while 
the subscriptions by the institutions were scaled down very 
sharply. To satisfy their needs the institutions had, there- 
fore, to rely on sales by the “ stags.” Thanks to their heavy 
demands the price of the stock gradually improved on 
Monday from the opening premium of 24 (on the issue 
price of 983) to a premium of 2} points ; after rising to 
2% on Tuesday, the premium was back to 2: points by 
Thursday’s close. 


* 
Mechanics of Option Dealing 


E debate on option dealings, which was briefly 

discussed in last week’s issue of The Economist, is now 
nearing a point where some decision will have to be made. 
The issue is still undecided, but there is now clearly some- 
thing more than a chance that option dealings will be 
resumed this year. If so, a mechanism that has lain idle 
for thirteen years will have to be refurbished, and some 
of its working parts may have to be modified. And quite 
a few investors will have to refresh their memories about © 
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this mechanism. Briefly, before the war investors: were 
allowed to purchase an optional right to buy or sell a specific 
security within a given period (usually of three months) at 
a fixed price, known as the “ striking price.” A “call” 
option gave the investor the right to buy, a “ put” option 
the right to sell, and a “ put or call” option the right to 
do either. More complicated facilities were provided by the 
“call and more” and the “put or more” options, but 
dealings in these options were not very common. The 
“ striking price” represented the market price of the 
security at the time the option was secured, plus a premium 
to cover the contango cost of delaying purchase or sale over 
the life of the option. In fixing the price of the option, 
known as “ option money,” a dealer took account of his own 
commitments and of his estimate of the probable 
fluctuations in the price of the security during the life of 
the option. 

The main objection put forward by those who oppose a 
resumption of option dealings is that they can lend them- 
selves to speculation ; so, for that matter, can contango 
operations, which were again allowed between broker and 
jobber (but not between broker and broker) in the spring 
of 1949. The counter-argument is that such “ speculation,” 
in so far as it would lead to a greater volume of business and 
to freer and closer markets, is not an evil ; certainly there 
would be an advantage in providing more adequate 
“ hedging ” facilities against wide swings in security prices, 
such as those that may be occasioned by the budget (or by 
rumours before it). In the event, since a free market in 
options would depend to a large extent upon the availability 
of bank credit, pressures from outside the stock markets, as 
well as the opinions of the members of the Stock Exchange 
Council themselves, are likely to determine the issue of the 
debate. The most probable outcome is, perhaps, that option 
dealings will be resumed, but only with certain safeguards. 
One modification that has been suggested, and to which the 
prewar dealers in options are believed to have agreed, is 
that “ option money ” should be paid at the beginning of 
the option period, and not at the end. A second question is 
whether broker to broker contangoes will remain forbidden ; 
so long as they are, a rigid limit will be placed upon the 
volume of business. 


* 
How Free a Cruzeiro ? 


T is now known that Brazil’s commercial arrears to Britain 
have mounted to about £45 million, of which as much 

as £35 ‘million may have fallen on the shoulders of the 
unfortunate Export Credit Guarantees Department ; not 
all of this necessarily represents an outright loss, but it 
seems certain that the Chancellor will have the unpleasant 
task of introducing some supplementary estimate for expen- 
diture by the ECGD before the end of the financial year. 
This prospect has attracted especial British interest in the 
Brazilian Government’s projects for partially freeing the 
exchange rate of the cruzeiro. Brazil’s recent balance uf 
payments difficulties stem largely from the fact that almost 
all its exports (except coffee and a few minerals) are greatly 
overpriced on world markets at the present official exchange 
rate. It had therefore been hoped that the passing of the 
bill to establish a free foreign exchange market might help 
to unclog the channels of Brazil’s foreign trade. But this 
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bill, though passed by Congress in the middle o! Decempe: 


has only just received the signature of the President (gig a 
himself initiated the legislation in the summe: of 19MM nfl 
and even now its implementation is to be delayeq teal licy 
further 45 days. Moreover, even when it comes into fgg es 
it must remain in practice a dead-letter until the publicatig But 
of the detailed regulations for its implementation ; a 4MMMwas ¢ 
moment, the one certain feature of the new law scems to, lll ratios 
that it places vast powers in the hands of the Brazilgfill same. 
Comptroller of currency and credit, whose job it wil he houlk 
to decide what sorts of transactions shall go throuch the frelllionly | 
market. Depa 
Since coffee can be sold on the world marke: (which jl cubst: 
dominated by Brazil) at the present exchange race, jt seeg came 
certain that sales of this product will not be affected by i forma 
new law. It is also believed in Rio that the Brazilian Gy defen 
ernment will still try to sell its large accumulated stocks (ilMehat 
cotton at official rates—although some cotton may fii m 
its way to the free market after disposal to private merchang He: 
in Brazil. But the trade in timber, skins, oilseed and cog A 
is likely to revive appreciably once the free exchange markllmcided 
is established. As usual with this sort of Latin Amerigy eref 
manceuvre, the new law provides that those who remdillliwho 
profits will be mulcted by the free rate, but to what exteglillimeome 


exchange will be provided for this purpose remains to; 
seen. 

Some less essential import transactions will also pag 
through the new market—the general principle here wif 
apparently be that exchange for commodities that have om 
stituted less than 4 per cent of Brazil’s imports during ty 
last three years may have to be purchased at “ free ” rates 
but it is not known what changes will be made in impat 
restrictions. Nor is any clear information yet forthcomigg 
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on the urgent matter of how far—and at what rate—foreigif#i bona 
exchange will be provided for the settlement of Brazliiiments 
huge commercial arrears to the United Kingdom and othe Us 


countries. Some observers in Brazil and in the City har 
suggested that a free rate for the cruzeiro might settle dor gains 
at about Cr. 85 = £1: at present the official rate is Cr. 51.19Rratio: 
=f1 and the unofficial rate (there is an insulated feqiwants 
market for the cruzeiro in Germany and Holland) is abot 
Cr. 96= £1. But it seems premature to make forecasts ual 
it is known what transactions are to go through the fné 
market ; and how “free” this market will in {act be- 
well as whether the introduction of such a market wil 
possible without a change in the official parity of 
cruzeiro. 
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The Oil Cartel Case 
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EVELOPMENTS in the oil cartel case in \\/ashingtt 

have become extraordinarily confused this week. 
became apparent several days ago that Mr Trumal 
Cabinet was becoming increasingly concerned about ! 
implications of the case; both the State and Defeat 
departments had apparently urged that the criminal pe 
ceedings started against the companies should be dropp® 
on the reasonable grounds that whatever the anti-trust 
may demand of the conduct of business inside the Unit 
States, their attempted enforcement in other coullt 
would prejudice the investment of American capit:! abso 
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encourage the violation of contracts between Amer’ 
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companies and oil-producing countries, and jeopardise the 
jevelopment of strategic materials. _ Out of this basic 
‘flict of domestic economic policy and foreign strategic 
icy, it . 
a a criminal charge to ® civil proceeding. 
But when the President's letter to the Attorney-General 
was examined, it was immediately clear that the Adminis- 
ation was offering to drop criminal proceedings only in 
mame. One of the conditions was that the oil companies 
should provide documents that under American law could 
nly be extracted from them in a criminal case. The 
Department of Justice, it thus appeared, would keep the 
substance of the criminal action (building up its case as ig 
ame to examine the documents and-presenting only a pro 
forma complaint to set the civil action in train) and the 
jefendants would be liable for all the penalties, save only 
that of imprisonment, that might have been imposed on 
m in a criminal case. 
Heated exchanges between counsel for the companies and 
Attorney-General have destroyed any hope of a one- 
cided compromise of this sort. Tie criminal proceedings 
erefore stand in the same state as before. Judge Kirkland, 
who is hearing the case in Washington, has injected 
e much-needed calmness into the discussion, and has 
asserted the dignity of the court, “which is not a market 
Jace for the sale and purchase of justice, and the court 
must have the final say on the question of any dismissal of 
ne criminal proceedings.” He has, therefore, chosen an 
minently sensible. course. The criminal proceedings 
emain in train; the companies are enjoined to obey the 
ourt’s orders on the production of documents, but have 
en given until January 28th to produce their records that 
we in the United States and to show that they have made 
bona fide efforts to secure the consent of foreign govern- 
ments to the production of documents in other countries. 
us the Truman administration in its last days will be 
ble to decide whether to proceed with criminal proceedings 
gaist the companies or not, or the Eisenhower adminis- 
ration a few days later will be able to decide what it 
Wants 10 GO 


* 
Good Start for Wool 


ooL has made a good start in the New Year. When 
the January series of sales opened in London on 
uesday competition was keen and almost the whole of 
he §,000 bales offered was sold. Prices were higher than 
ose reached in the previous sales held in London in 
December ; greasy merino wools rose by 5-74 per cent and 
Yew Zealand crossbreds by 2} per cent above the Decem- 
ber levels. The home trade was the principal buyer. 
Bidding for the shorter types of wool used by the 
ool’en section of the industry was weak and prices rose 
‘ss than those for the better qualities. But keen competi- 
lon for combing wools reflected the rapid improvement 
h the worsted trade that has taken place during the past 
fw months. Output of tops has risen steadily and since 
ocks of raw wool were extremely low at the beginning of 
Pe season. much of the dominions’ wool that reached this 
Puntry curing the last few months was already covered 
bY orders. In recent weeks top. makers have adopted a 
‘uuous attitudes many had sold the whole of their output 


was presumed, the cartel case might be changed. 
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until April and were unwilling to extend their commitments 
any further. But after the firm opening to sales in the 
dominions, the top makers here appear to have become 
more confident ; they are presumably anxious to supple- 
ment stocks by purchases from the spot sales in London. 

When the second half of the Australian selling season 
opened in Adelaide this week, the market confirmed the 
higher prices reached in the South African sales of the 
previous week. Better quality wools sold in Adelaide were 
about § per cent dearer than at the previous sale in early 
December. Bradford was again the principal buyer, 
followed by the continent and Japan. American purchases 
of Australian wool have been conspicuously small this 
season ; the United States wool textile industry is recover- 
ing more slowly than that of other countries. In general, 
the outlook for merino wool prices remains good, for there 
will be less wool available in Australia during the coming 
months while consumption shows signs of continuing to 
rise. The future for cross-bred wools is Jess certain. 
Heavy sales from South American stocks, admittedly, have 
failed to depress prices during the past few months ; but 
if these are continued they will clash with the peak of the 
New Zealand selling season. 


* 
Record Indirect Taxes 


HE Customs and Excise Commissioners, who collect 
+ rather more than 40 per cent of central government 
taxation, have a unique bird’s-eye view of the spending 
habits of the British people. Their annual report, which 
appears about nine months after the end of the financial 
year, is therefore always a happy hunting ground for those 
who delight in such odd statistical facts as that at least one 
in every seventeen Britons owns a dog (total dog licences 
last year 2,927,426), and that nearly a quarter of the national 
tax revenue comes from smokers, drinkers and gamblers 
(£1,018 million in 1951-52). 


NET CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
(£ million) 


RECEIPTS 


1950-51 1951-52 


| 1949-50 | 


Tobacco ' 604 613 
Alcohol 398 379 
PCCONG TAR ait ies ak ss 303 338 
Hydrocarbon oils .........+. 144 201 
Import duties ............. | ' 67 105 
Entertainments. .......«: ay 46 
Betting 25 26 
Others ..occacesscweceseces 43 45 


i 
a 


1,628 1,753 


The report, however, is customarily something more than 
this, and the one issued last week—for the fiscal year to 
March, 1952—is no exception. Its main feature is that, 
despite the much-publicised cut in consumers’ spending, 
total customs and excise revenue rose from £1,628 million 
to £1,753 million between 1950-51 and 1951-52 ; the main 
increases were in receipts from petrol tax (up by £57 
million), import duties (£38 million), and purchase tax (£35 
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million). The increases in the first two are readily explain- 
able by the higher rate of petrol duty and the higher level of 
imports in 1951. The increase in purchase tax receipts also 
owed something to certain increases in duties in the 1951 
budget, but the wholesale (tax-exclusive) value of trade on 
which the tax was collected also rose from £750 million to 
over £780 million in the year ; after the middle of 1951, 
however, there was a distinct recession in some industries 
and the purchase tax yield from textiles fell by 2§ per cent 
below the previous year’s level. Concurrently with the 
autumn and winter’s fall in receipts from some purchase tax 
goods, however, there was a moderate increase in receipts 
from excise duties on beer, entertainments and footbail 
pools ; this was the converse of the movement in the 
previous autumn, during the heavy wave of buying of 
textiles and other consumer goods immediately after Korea. 
The British people also seem to have consumed more wine, 
and about the same amount of tobacco and spirits, in 19§1- 
§2 as in 1950-51 ; the divergent movement in the yields 
from tobacco and alcohol taxes, as shown in the table, was 
partly due to differing reactions by wholesalers to the early 
Easter of 1951 and the early budget of 1952 respectively. 


* 


Home Sales in November 


HOLESALE and retail sales followed their normal 
W seasonal pattern during November, and there is no 
reason to believe that either will show any marked changes 
in coming months. But the low levels to which wholesale 
and retail stocks are being allowed to run down prompts 
the question whether the trade itself still lacks confidence. 
The fall in wholesale trade in November disclosed by the 
index (which has been re-based on the average sales for 
1950) is sharp, from 131 in October to 112, but not much 


AVERAGE VALUE (1950-100) 


RETAIL SALES (non-food) 


4 


iain 


‘| wHoLesace * + 
. }y TEXTILE SALES) —— 


% CHANGE compared 


with same period of 


sharper than the average fall in prewar years of 16 points, 
from 138 to 122. In spite of the lower level of prices the 
value of November sales was 6 points higher than in 
November, 1951, when sales fell only slightly from 113 in 
October to 106. 

By contrast, retail sales of goods other than food 
expanded at precisely the same rate as in 1951. The index 
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rose by 10 points from 111 in October to 121 in November 
sales in both months being 6 points higher than in ¢, 
corresponding months of the previous year. The improve. 
ment was shared by all types of retailers EXCEPt the 


co-operatives, whose sales were 2 per cent lower than jg 


November, 1951. 

Compared with these sales returns, the state of whole. 
sale and retail stocks could fairly be described as abnormy 
Wholesalers’ stocks of textiles fell from 83 to 79 betwee 
October and November. There is nothing remarkabj 
about the decline itself, which varies little from thy 
recorded in previous years, but it leaves the level of stock 
exceptionally low, with a fall of more than 43 per cep 
compared with stocks in November, 1951, though 
admittedly stocks stood then at a high figure of 139. Retaj 
stocks were on the average 10 per cent lower than the 
were in the same month of 1951, but for men’s and bow’ 
clothes they fell by as much as 28 per cent, while women 
and children’s clothes were down by 10 to 29 per cent 
Such a level of stocks seems barely sufficient to suppor, 
normal level of trading. No doubt tighter credit and th 
discovery that disinflation enables trade to function quit 
smoothly on a lower level of stocks account for part of th 
fall. But it also seems that traders are back to old practices 
of hand-to-mouth buying and passing the function of stock 
holding back to the manufacturers where they can. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In the week to last Wednesday a further £29 million ¢ 
notes flowed back to the Bank of England, bringing the totl 
circulation down to £1,473 million, or £77 million below 
the peak circulation on Christmas Eve. It has therefore bee 
possible to reduce the fiduciary issue by a further {2 
million, following the reduction of £50 million last week. 
This restores the fiduciary issue to £1,500 million, the levd 
at which it stood before the period of Christmas spending 
began. 


* 


Pye and Murphy Radio, who have for some years beet 
operating a jointly-owned company, Link Sound and Visio 
Services, have decided to expand the scope of this sub 
sidiary by buying from Philips of Eindhoven, nine radi 
relay stations operated by Philips Rediffusion. A sum 
£900,000 is expected to be raised for this purpose. Lith 
Sound and Vision operates a number of radio relay services 
but its primary function is the development of tclevisi 
relay. One such relay station came into operation in tt 
Gloucester area a year ago and has attracted more til 
1,100 subscribers. Similar services are to be opened # 
Romford, Huddersfield, Kingston and Surbiton wis 
formalities have been completed. 


* 


Australia’s wool cheque for the first half of the 1952 
selling season rose to £A180,435,000 compared with call 
ings of £A151,766000 during the corresponding pe™ 
last season. The average price of greasy wool at 79-384 
Ib. was fractionally lower than the previous year’s level 
the other hand there was a sharp increase in the quant 
sold from 1,537,750 bales in July-December, 195! ° 
1,784,730 bales in the latter half of 1952. 
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VELING BARFORD. By recom- 
.n ordinary dividend of 15 per cent 
to September 30th, compared 
th the 10 per cent distribution made in 
he two previous financial years, the directors 
f Aveling Barford have restored the cur in 
‘hat was made three years ago. 
on has been prompted by the 
he group’s productive capacity 
y years, which has at last borne 
welcome crop of fruit in the advance in 
soup trading profits from £573,022 to 
“1,039,335. From this, however the tax 
ythorities have gathered £635,137 (anclud- 
ing £113,000 for. EPL), and the directors 
ave set aside £110,000 to a reserve for 
he replacement of fixed assets ; net profits 
re therefore shown in the accounts as 
having risen by only £2,361, to £224,158. 
his meagre advance in net earnings is 
dmittedly not directly comparable with the 
heures shown by most other companies, for 
t is shown after the directors have tried to 
nsure that the real substance of the group's 
apital will remain intact. But it is the 
Me oure at which shareholders should look in 
stimating the growth prospects for Aveling 
Rarford’s equity. 
Certainly, shareholders cannot expect any 
urther increase in the current financial year. 
rhe chairman, Mr Edward Barford, makes 
his abundantly clear in his annual address. 
e laments the continual rise in costs and a 
cent reduction in profit margins, and refers 
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harply to “intense and cut-throat Conti- 
Y ental and Japanese competition; conse- 
" uently, he declares, the group is “right 
ack in a buyers’ market offering short 
v liveries of many products and fighting 
" atd for each order.” He therefore 
Years to Sept. 30, 
1951 1952 

jiduted earnis £ £ 
Pradi 573,022 1,039,335 
fatal income 586,871 1,100,380 
Depreciation 67,383 83,972 
feplacement é e een es 110,000 
on ees 297.691 635,137 
profit one 221,797 224,158 
is a 19,688 29,531 
is (per cent)... 10 15 
Retained by s liaries 21.684 18,461 
5B 150,000 

k rese 119,943 a 
to rward 23,965 52,935 

ance é analysts 

xed assets, less depreciation 633,045 692.961 
t current assets ...s 1,971,961 2,493,621 
s 1,838,805 2,279 841 
s 128,633 378,358 
Reserves wivunsas spat eee TSO 
Ordinary ca .. 375,000 375,000 


e at Ils. Ga. yields {6 10s. per cent. 


Mpects that trading profits in the current 
at will be much lower. In manufactur- 
g toad rollers and contractors’ plant the 
veling Barford group represents only one 
mall facet of the engineering industry in 
is country, but its trading experience in 
¢ last few months seems to give a warning 
eit tO investors who have pinned their 


Pes ON a persistent boom in the engineer- 
€ industry. 


d i 
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RITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS. 
‘St year the directors of British Industrial 
lastics set a welcome example by publishing 
® interim reports on the course of the 
poups trade. The gloomy tone of the first 
Port, which annpunced that the interim 
Winary dividend had been passed in view 
the recession in the plastics industry, was 
“eved by the more confident tone of the 
kond report, in which the directors told 
rete that the accounts for the year 
ao 30th would show a reasonable 
S a Spite of the substantial amount that 

to be written off stocks. 


Company Notes 


The preliminary figures for profits now 
show that this confidence was justified. 
Indeed, equity shareholders have fared rather 
better than they must originally have feared 
when the directors decided not to repeat the 
interim dividend of 10 per cent paid in 1950- 
51; a full dividend of 125 per cent for the 
year to September 30th has been recom- 
mended, compared with a total distribution 
of 20 per cent in 1950-51. In view of the 
sharp decline in gross profits (from £557,451 
to £352,812) and in net profits (from 
£159,957 to £33,489) this dividend is a 
welcome surprise, particularly as the group 
has been forced to write down stocks by 
£81,904. Shareholders will note that the 
new dividend was made possible only by 
the writing back of £41,950 from taxation 
provisions no longer required, but they can 
at least comfort themselves with the know- 
ledge that an excellent recovery has been 
made from the slump in the first months of 
1951. For the future they may base their 
hopes on the interim report published last 
November, which announced that “ steps 
taken to conserve resources, coupled with a 
material improvement in sales and orders for 
moulding powders,” have been reflected in a 
marked recovery’ in the group’s cash re- 
sources, and that export orders had shown a 
welcome increase. The resilience of the 
British Industrial Plastics group has been 
proved, and even though the boom conditions 
of 1950 are unlikely to return, there seems 
at least some prospect that the ordinary divi- 
dend for the current financial year may be 
above 124 per cent. This hope is reflected 
in the yield of 5.7 per cent offered by 2s. 
ordinary shares at the current price of 
4s. 44d. xd. 

* 


WEST RIDING WORSTED AND 
WOOLLEN MILLS. The full 
weight of the decline in wool prices was 
borne by West Riding Worsted and Woollen 
Mills in the trading year to August 31, 1951, 
when a decision to write down stocks re- 
duced trading profits from £1,827,828 to 
£805,111. It is not surprising therefore— 
in view of the recovery in sales that took 
place last year—that the group came through 
the year to August 31, 1952, without any 
great apparent difficulty. Its profits before 
tax rose handsomely from £693,173 to 
£804,873 ; and, in spite of the consequent 
increase in the provision for British taxation 
(from £376,195 to £460,816), net profits also 
showed a welcome advance from £316,978 
to £344,057. These figures still look like 
very small beer when set against the profits 
earned in the “ golden fleece” years of trad- 
ing before 1951. Those earlier figures, how- 
ever, were swollen by windfall gains upon 
stocks, and thus gave a grossly distorted 
picture of the group’s real earning capacity. 
The element of inventory gains could not 
have entered to any extent in the latest 
profits figures ; at the end of August, 1951, 
stocks that were covered by sale contracts 
were valued on the basis of contract sale 
prices or at cost (whichever was the lower), 
while the remaining stocks were valued at 
the lower of cost or replacement value, Once 
this factor is borne in mind the decision to 
increase the ordinary dividend from 224 to 
25 per cent seems fully justified. It reflects, 
as all dividend increases should, a real, and 
not an illusory, increase in profits. The 
group’s liquid resources must also have been 
strengthened, for it is already known that in 
the last four months of 1951 bank overdrafts 
were reduced from nearly £2,800,000 to just 
over £45,000. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


Net 


: | Price, | Price, | Gross 
ae Fee jan. | Jan. Yield, | Yield, 
Guaranteed Stocks 42, 14. Jan. 14 <—- 


1953 | 1953 | © 1953 


{60.412 3. & 

War Bonds 23% °51-53 100 4, 2000/7 ‘ 26 5 
War Bonds 24%, ’52-54 9948 999 1 4 6°>216 5! 
Exchequer 2}°,, 1955. 98 983 11610 217 7 
Ser. Funding 19°, °53.; 99 994.112 5:212 7 
Ser. Funding 13°, '54.' 98} 98} 116 5 21410 
Ser. Funding 3% °55..: 1003 | 100} 1 711';218 2 
War Bonds 24°,.'54-56 983 988:113 9'217 ld 
Funding 23°, "52-57. 997 997 119 6:24 3 
Nat. Def. 3°, "54-58... 1004" 100% 110 10/219 43 
War Loan 3% °55-59. 100% 100% 111 9/3 1 64 
Savings 3% '55-65... 92 913° 2 6 6316 21 
Funding 2}% °56-61..; 93% 93§ '242°'3 9 9 
Funding 3°, '59-69...| 863 87 21110 4 3 6i 
Funding 3% °66-68...; 87%* 874%* 21011/)4 1 Ti 
Fund yt 278147. 4 
nding 4% "60-90...| 982 98% $3 61¢ 2 82 
Savings 3% "60-70..., 854) 86451212 114 4 4i 
Savings 24°, '64-67..| 848 84% 212100 319 6! 
Victory 4% ‘20-76... 1O1®' 1014; 2 0 8 319 10s 
Savings 3%, 65-75...) 83% 823*' 211 9:4 3 Ti 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957) 864° 864° 2 8 3 4211 10f 
Convs. 34%, (aft. 1961) 784 78} 2 611410 Of 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975) 58 588525 3'46 9 
Treas. 3%, (aff 1966). 673 | 68) |2 6 314 8 8&f 
Treas. 34°, °77-80.. 874, 87% |2 9 214 5 6f 
Redemption 3°, 86-96: 763 73°29 414 4 3 
WarLoan 34% aft.1952 77 78 27 3)}410 3 
Consols 24% ........ 58 8h 2 41014 5 Ff 
Br. Elec. 3% °68-73..., 843} 844211 014 4 41 
Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...; 83 833 (210 9'4¢ 3 = 
ent ats as tt 8-418 6 
Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..| 100410044 3 8 3/4 6 71 
Br. Elec. 3}% °76-79..| 88) | 894°2 8 214 4 61 
Br. Trans. 3° °78-88. 76% 74:20 3'45 BI 
Br. Trans. 3% "68-73. 844 8% 212 0:4 4 41 
Br. Trans. 4% "72-17. 953 9584 aS Sit a wes 
Br. Gas 3%, '90-95....| 764 7é# 29 6°44 3 
Br. Gas 34% "69-71... 92 | 92:12 8 0.4 4 OL 
Br. 1. & S. 34% °79-81 883 87H* 2 8 94 4 95 


(e) To earliest date. ({) Fiat vield 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx 


(4) Fo latest date. 
* Ex dividend. 


Last bw 


Price Price, Yield, 
Dividend: —_ Jan. 7, Jan. 14, Jan. 14, 
TW 1953 | 1953 | 1953 
‘ ° és. 4. 
40 6} 20 a Anglo-Am. 10/-. 64; 6 {5 0 0 
25 6 5 a Anglo-Iran {1.. 58 54153 3 
12}b| ThalAssoc. Elec. £1.! 75 76/3 |5 411 
20 6| Tha Assoc. P.Cem./1 104/44 103/9 | 5 6 0 
10 a, 33 6 Bass {1 .......\130/-* 130/- 612 4 
20 ci 5 aiBoots 5/-......; 20/3 | 20/3 |418 9 
84d 3 aiBrad. Dyers {1.} 22/3 22/3 110 6 9 
44a 6} Br. Celanese 10/-| 22 ajo i5 1-3 
we | 174 Br. MotorCp.5/-| 5/9 | 5/103] 837 9¢ 
12 b 6 a Br. Oxygen {1..| 48/9 49/3 513 @4 
3a 3 bCan. Pac. $25. $604* $59 413 0 
746 5 aCoats {1.......| 4 44 513 8 
6}b 5 aCourtaulds {1..| 38/- 38/- |} 5 18 5 
1246' 2haCunard /1..... | 36 37/6 |8 0 9 
15 }} $a Distillers 4/-...| 16/6 | 16/6 |5 9 1 
lijc| 17hc Dunlop £1..... 44/44 45/78 713 5 
12gc; 15 ¢ Ford £1....... 52/6 54/44 | 510 4 
| . 
Tha| 15 biGen. Elect. {1..| 42/6 | 42/8 | 5 6 6p 
10 b| 5 aGuest Keen £1.) 50/7} | 50/9 | 518 3 
7a, 19 biGuinness 10/-..| 30/6 af 15 9 8 
44a; 5)+ Hawker Sid. {1.| 37/6xd| 38/- [5 5 3 
13 c| 5 aImp. Chem. {1.! 44/3 | 45/- | 515 7 
18$6| 13}aiImp. Tobacco {1 56/9 | 55/9°/7 3 60 
$26 c| $2.6c Int. Nick. n.p...| $828 | $81 [514 0 
lige; Ihe J’burg Con. £1.) 50, 50/1 | 6 19 8 
Sal 10 OLancs.Cotton {2} 38/9* | 39/44 | 712 4 
10 6} ‘Tha Lon, Brick £1..| 62/6 | 62/6 | 512 0 
65 b| 15 @Marks&Sp.A5/- 47/3 | 48/9 |4 2 Is 
15§b| 6§a@ Monsanto 5/-...; 23/6 | 23/- (417 01 
1096 «=6 a P. &O. Def. f1.; 54/6 | 55/6 | 6 0°72 
17hb, 7ha\P. Johnson 10/-.| 33/-* | 32/6 | 7 310 
$85 ¢it100 (Prudent. ‘A’ {1 33h | 33h | 515 8 
; j ' 

§0 a) 175 6 Rhokanafl....; 19) | 199 Al 710 
10 6} 5 a Rolls Royce (1. 60/- | 62/6 | 416 0 
110 6 4¢5 a“‘Shell” Stk. £1.) 79/44 77/6* | 5 18 3f 
13ha| 8}: Tube Invest. {1 €0/3 | 61/3 418 Oh 
5a 20 6'Tur. Newall £1.| 98/9* |100/- | 5 © 0 
Bho 5 a Unilever £1....| 45/9 46/9 § 15 6 
10 c| 12$c'Union Castle £1) 22 1 23/- |5 8 &h 
5a| 5 Union Disc. {1.| 41/- | 41/- | 417 7 
16}6| ‘44a Utd. Molass. 10/-| 28/9 | 28/4) | 6 19 10 
3b WaU.SuaBetong{] 40/7) | 41/3 18 3 8 
10 b| «= 2ja' Vickers /1.....| 44/9 | 45/6 | 5 9 
2746' 15 a@ Woolworth 5/- .| 45/6 | 46/9 | 410 IL 
ja) int. (0) tm cj) Diy whete ye a> Yield bass 14%, 
Uf) Yield basis 22-9 eres (g) Div. declared for 4 
months. Yield basis 10$%. (4) Yield basis 15%. (A) Yieid 
basis 6}°%. {n) Yield basis 40%. (0) Vield basis 20%. 


(p) Yield basis 114%. * Ex div. f Free of tax. 
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| Statistical Summary 
t 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the 10 days ended January 10, 1953, 


total ordinary revenue was £244,920,000, against | 


ordinary expenditure of £118,592,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £672,000. Thus, including 


sinking fund allocations of £24,912,000 the deficit 


accrued since April 1, 1952, was £399,474,000 
compared with a deficit of £95,189,000 for the | 
corresponding period of the previous year. 

























| CHANGES 


IN DEBT (£ THOUSAND) 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETUR 





Recerers PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs... 2,600 Treasury Bilis ...... 73,100/}§8SUE DEPARTMENT 
3% Def. Bonds.... 2,884 23% Def. Bonds .... 1,640 
3%, Def. Bonds ..... 4,134 | 
3% Term. Annuities. 1,474 | Sa 4 
, aye C ; i (S$ ISSUED:~ 50% 
oe eee Ceres. , SRO in Circulation 1472,952,087 Ott 
ened ast | In Banking s 
eam! z A 10 Department 27,404,736 Othe 
Ways and Means Co 
Advances .......- 9,745 g 
cincaaonee soneianon mnt 
5,484 | 109,351 Ano 
Gol i 
|} FLOATING DEBT (f miztion) B 


| Esti- | April 1, | April 1, | Week| ,2°. 
| mate, 1951 1952 Jended ended | 
|1952~-53 to to jan a | 
i Jan. 12,; Jan. 10) 12 10. | 
; £000 1952 1953 1952 eet 
} * 1953 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
REVENUE | (£ thousand) 

ORD. REVENUE 
Income Tax ....... 1804225] 814,005 802,305 1121577, 146453 | 
Se -RRE iccigwws Meee 123,006 72,000: 69,600} 9,000 18,000 
Estate, ete., Duties .| 175,000) 144,500; 114,250] 2,800, 3,100 
Stamps .:..... 57,506 48,700 38.2501 1.100 1,000 
Profits Tax & EPT. 452,000] 252,100 310,500] 4,900 15,500 
Excess Profits Levy 5,000 i 
Special Contribution ) 250 150 | 

and other Inland \ 2.00 

Revenue ........ j 2,500 1,469 170 150 
Total Inland Rev... 2618725)1333,803 1556,1151159547 184553 | 
Cmteiie. «6 ssa ves 1043500] 739.262 805,870117,495 32,728 
SOO: 5's ncaw tees 772,000] 575,400 555,541] 5,500 . 6.440 
Total Customs & Ex- 
















cise 1364 662 1562,4111 22,995) 39,168 


Motor Duties 64,150 37 236 35,599 15,875. 19,404 
Surp yus from Tradiz 1g 12,000 74.455 a ae se 
PO (Net rev eipts) ; oan 
Broadcast Licences .; 15,006 9,200 9.6007 . ‘ 
Sundry Loans 26,000; 21,908 21,461 435 1,412 
Miscelt. (incl. Surplus 

War Stores} ..... 110,00 act, 705 91,777 379 583 


Total Ord. Rev... . . 466135752 


Se_r-BaLancine 


Post Office ........ 209,235) 147 200! 156,900] 2.300: 5,000 
Income Tax on 
EPT Refunds... . 4,906 4,204 5,918 25 39 


SOE vce she cae 









Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments (¢ thousand) 















487551013100,372 |3017,779 1180056 249959 | 


Oxp, EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 

Debt peso eas 575,000, 392,740 454,080] 1,453 11,107 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land s 40,000] 29,007 SL,343t. <.; 2,204 
Other Cons“Funds..| 10,000} 10,005 9,348 271 2,681 
Rotel ot cc asceuae 625,00 45 $1,753 494, 57 11 1,724 15,992 
Supply Services . 655436772594,311 2736,952169,800 102600 






Total Ord. Expd... 
Sinking Funds . 


4179367 3026064 3231, 523 


18, oS * 912] 1,240 672 
Total fexcl. Self- 
Balancing Expd.). 4179367]/35044,157 3256,435 


Sere-BaancinG 








71,524 118592 | 


72,764 119264 


Post Office ........ 209,235] 147,200! 156,900] 2,800 5,000 
Income Tax on 

EPT Refunds. . .. 4H 4,204 5,918 25 39 
Total okies essvcess 43935025195 561 3417,2531 75,589 124301 

After increasing Exchequer balances by | 
£885,873 to #£4,887,048, the other operations | 
for the 10 days decreased the National Debt | 
by £103,866,361 to £26,397 miltion. 


NET RECEIPTS ({ rHovsanp) 


Land Settlement) Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 .... 18 
Tithe Aet, 1936, s. 26 . coe peed oe ae a Ean 265 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, NRE NR 790 | 
Armed Porces (Housing Loans) Act, 1949, Be ty vet 31 | 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3)...... 2,660 
EPU {Fia. Provs.) Act, 1960, 6.:5. 2.040.425.0485 133 
Suez Canal Shares, capital of shares drawa and paid off 193 

4,140 
NET ISSUES “ THOUSAD) 
PO and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1950 and 1952..... 1,250 
PT es ices 6s cap was av nc bee Seas 46 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, s. 94 ...........-5..- 1,000 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. XI) .......... 12,900 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1952 .......5.....4.4.., 900 
Devpt. of Inventions Act, 1948, s. I) ............+. 40 
€oal Industry Acts, 1946 to 1951... 0... ee eee 7,050 
Overseas Resources Devpt. Act, 1948, 3. I7(1)— 

Colonial Development 0005.00 6625. eee. 1,000 
Town and Country Planning Ack, 1068 56 as 300 | 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits...... __ 558 

25,044 | 


and above in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of (200 PRICES 
million were offered on January 16th. For the week: ended 
January 17th the banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 1952 
‘ | Cereals and meat ......:... 180-4 
NATIONAL SAVINGS (£ rHOVSAND) | Othes fonds 7.205555 6 ss. 192-2 
Bh SS iS rere 266-5 
Total 39 weeks ended | Week | Ait@tals «. -orsesees rere ees i 
1} ended | Miscelfaneous...-.....-..--- 4 
Jan. 12. | Jan. 10 | J 20, | Gomptete tndex........ ceneg| 220-5 
1952 1955 : 
S019 1035s 4 ete xed’ 14-4 
SAYINGS CERTIFICATES :-— 
ee 118,100 | 111,590 5.100 
Repayments .......... 105,700 | 108, 700 1,500 | 
nea ee ——.|__""_ | GOLD AND SILVER 
Net Savings. ......... 4 400 | 2, 09 1,600 The Bank of England’s official buy 
Bi : — ne ———— | raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per 1 
Dae wECS MOREE t+ | ‘ | 14, 1949, and the selling price to « 
ROCRIS: isis otek be be 45,009 | 51,629. 1, 315 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce 
Repayments .......... 56,278 58, 127 1,889 | last week were as follows :— 
Net Savings.......... 11,269 \Dr 7,098 Dr 565 | 
Sictbiacakamea simpcgana a Oe SILVER 
| 2.0. AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS j 1953 ccna tesa 
soe + f 
BANKS :— | . London iNew York 
Reteipts 260.555 529,594 | 553,598 11,605 ounce per ounce pe 
Repayments, ......... 619.645 | 669,035} 12,047 | ‘ 
od neni nc initia a. i c. 
Net Savings.......... Dr 9 90,049 Dr 115, 435 bw 442 | Jan. 8.:..., 13-00: |. 83-25 
2 ie wa | eee ES ig ewes 73-00 | 83-25 
Total Net Savings ..... ye SODI8 Dr 119, 733 We a as Markets Closed 
Interest on certs. repaid. 25,734 | 30.000 427 i pC ae 73-00 | 83-25 
Interest accrued . 97,014 99,098 06S 35 Besse 73-00 | 83-75 
Change in total invested, | — 15,638 | — 60,635 4 + 2,619 + ae wk 13-00 84-25 





Treasury Ways & Means } Treas. 
Bills Advances De- 
Date posits 
_| Bk. of by 
Tender Tap tt Eng- | Banks 
coms iand 
952 
Jan. 12 4.725-4 256-8 80-5 
1952 
Oct. 11 j 4,520 -6* 248-0 ove 
18 ; 4,348 1° 288-0 eee 
25 | 4,364-3* 263-0 Av 
Nov 1 j 4,545: 2° 257-2 ous 
8 4,525-0* 249-6 ee 
15 } 4,456-1° 258-9} 1°56 
22 } 4,481-1° 266-0} ... 
23 4,508-7* 273-8 4-0 
Dex 6 4,567 - 5* 249-1; 3-8 
13 4.616-4* 241-0 | 2-3 
20 | 4,669- 3° 246°5 |... 
27 | 4,715-2* 252-1 6-8 
195 
fan 249 
* In consequence of oficial purchases of tender 


commer TION 
Funding 
tween 


Stock, it ts 
tap and 


have passed their 


tender 
OoTrighia) 


TREASURY BILL 


rmpossible 


to calculate 
until 


the 
all the bills p 
date. 


bills 
maturity 





fotat 1500,356,823 
bloat- 
mg |} 
Debt | 
|BANKING DEPARTMENT 
: é - 
| 5,060-7 | Capital ....... 14,553,000 | Govt 
te OO ek oka 5,673,286 Othe 
| $,568-6 | Public Depts. . 45,103,183 Lr 
| 4,656-1) Public Accts,* 11,468,452 { 
| 4,627-3 H.M. Treas. S 
i Special Acct, — 33,634,731 
4,602-4 | Other Depts. .. 342,675,092 
4,574-6 |} Bankers. .... 273,388,430 | Not 
4,696 -S Other Accts.... 69,286,662 Coin 
4,747-1 
4, 786-5 ae | 
ini 406, 004, 561 | 
4859-7 : * Including Exchequer, Savings Ba 
1 4,915-8 |} National Debt and Dividend Accoun: 
974-1) 


bills 
with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Serial 


m 


division 
ur chased | 





Amount ({ million) 


Date ol 
lender 


Offered 


Applies 
Fe of 






lan. Li 159-0 217-3 
Oct. 10 220-0 303-3 
17 220-0 | 3515-8 
24 230-0 521-3 
5] 220-0 534-8 
Nov. 7} 240-0 | 335-4 
14 | 240-0 | 342-5 
21 240°0 333-9 
28 250-0 528-2 
Dec 260-0 532-8 
12 260-0 326-6 
ig 260-0 518-8 
4 230-9 91-0 
1953 
jan 180-0 249-7 
4 180-0 264-2 


On 
from January 
Monday to 


Saturday as to about 


Average 
Rate } 
ot 
Allotment 
d 


it) Allotted 


Ss 


i50-0 19 >-90 
; 200-0 48 11-99 
220-0 | 48 4-14 
230-0 48 4-06 | 
220-0 | 48 3-63 
240-0 47 8-19 
240-0 | 47 7-94 
240-0 | 47 8-22 
250-0 7. 8-24 | 
260-0 | 47° 8-38 '| 
260-0 | 48 3-62 | 
| 260-0 | 48 4-48 | 
| 230-0 | 48 4°% | 
120-0 | 47 8-20 | 
180-0 | 47 7-91 | 





January 9th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
12 to January 17, 1953, were accepted dated ' 
57 per cent at £99 &s. Id., 








| COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 













} On Jawuary 14. 1953. 


{ISSUE DEPT. — 
| Notes in cireulation. | 1367- l 
Bi Notes in banking de- 
Allotted | partment ........ 33-1 
rea | Government debt and 
“ securities® ....... 1,596 :8] 1 
Rate Other securities .... 0-7 
Gold and coin...... 2-9 
5 Valued at s. per fine os. 2458/0 
54 BANKING DEPT. -— 
| Deposits :-— 
51 Publie Accounts 13-0 
64 | ‘Treas. Special Acct.. 0-5 
$2. | Bankers........... 297-7 
50 ONG vccadne cues 86-2 
| ji) aa Se saree 397-4 i 
67 i; Securities :— 
60 Government ....... 345-5 
64 Discounts, ete. ..... 12:6 
69 thats cee rans 22-7 
L: RONRo. bwasins Koos 380-8 
| Banking dept. reserve. 34:8 
16 | ** Proportion ” ....... 7 
69 ' 
63 | * Government debt ts £11.015,1 
57 Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,525 mu 
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coMPANY MEETINGS | 


















The annual general meeting of Williams 
heacon’s Bank, Limited, will be held in 
anchester on Thursday, February 12, 1953. 
he following are extracts from the state- 
ent by the chairman, Sir Eric A. Ca ter, 
BE. on the report and accounts for the 
ar ended December 31, 1952. 


The proceedings at the annual general 
eting will be restricted to the transaction 
forma! business and I propose to continue 
be practice of recent years im issuing a brief 
stement on the bank’s affairs in advance of 
> meeting 

In August the bank suffered a very severe 
s by the death of the late chairman, Si: 
airond A. F. Sinclair, KBE. He had been 
director of the bank since 1935, becoming 
puty chairman in 1945 amd chairman in 
B49 During the whole of that period he 
pve distinguished and notable service to 
bank. Sir Walrond will be particularly 
membered by his colleagues on the board 


his charm of manner and his kindly dis- 
psition as well as for his wise counsel, and 
should like to place on record the directors’ 
ep appreciation of his work for the bank, 


My colleagues honoured me by electing me 
the office of chairman in succession to the 
e Sir Walrond Sinclair. It will be my 
pnstant endeavour to justify the confidence 
us extended to me. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I now turn to the accounts, from which 
bu will see that deposits stand at 
140,613,921, an increase of over a million 
bunds on last year’s record figure. 


On the assets side, the liquid items, namely 
sh, money at call and discounts, amount .n 
tal to 449,809,181 or to 35 per cent of our 
posits. Treasury deposit receipts have 
bw disappeared and there has been a further 
nding operation this year designed to re- 
ice the liquidity ratios of the banks. 

British Government securities, which 
pear at under current market price, as 
herto, at £46,093,827, have, as a conse- 
pence, again increased. 


Advance: at £36,546,804 show a decrease 
£390,4 4. This is the first time in recent 
* om we hive to record a decrease in 
S item, which reflects the official poli 

reduce the credit base. tr 
















































































































PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


Our net profit, after making the usual pro- 
ions (which include contributions to staff 
‘sion and widows’ and orphans’ funds and 
pereprian ‘ns tO contingencies account) is 
/,199, an increase of £8,679 on the year. 
1$ with a balance of 137,637 brought 
hard gives a total of £404,836 to be dealt 
. After ‘ransferring £125,000 to contin- 
the cunt, We Propose to pay dividends 
( € rate of 12} per cent on the * A” shares 
+). the “B” shares and to carry forward 
6,789. I am sure you will agree that 





























































































EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 


these results may be looked upon as satis- 
factory. 


_ During the year the new branch at Birm- 
ingham, to which reference was made last 
year, has been opened and we look forward 
to an increase in the bank’s connections in 
that important centre. 


THE PAST YEAR 


The year 1952 has been an eventful one 
in many ways. It has seen the death of a 
beloved King and the coming to the throne 
of a young Queen, to whose coronation we 
are all looking forward with such eagerness 
this summer. It has also seen a change after 
twenty years of the party in office in the 
United States, though not of that great 
country’s responsible attitude towards its 
position in the world. 


The war in Korea drags on and, indeed, 
unrest in many quarters seems to be on the 
increase but it is gratifying to note the im- 
provement in the situation in Malaya. Legi- 
timate grievances and aspirations so often 
present an opportunity for mischief-making 
by outsiders and face thos¢ in authority 
with difficult decisions. Much as everyone 
must regret the diversion of so much produc- 
tive energy to armaments, the need for the 
western powers to stand together and build 
up their strength in co-operation with each 
other is greater than ever. A great deal has 
been accomplished in this direction during 
the year. 


In the economic sphere it is pleasant to be 
able to record that a year which began under 
the shadow of so many gloomy portents, of 
which steeply falling gold and dollar reserves 
and rising textile unemployment were exam- 
ples, has ended on a much more hopeful note: 
In the improvement that has taken place the 
banks have, I am glad to say, been able to 
play a useful if unobtrusive part in helping 
with the restriction of credit, the principal 
measure used by the government to meet the 
situation. 

So serious was the position and so rapid 
the fall in the level of the sterling area’s 
external reserves that the government took 
the almost unprecedented step in peacetime 
of bringing in the budget before the end of 
the financial year and raised bank rate to 4 
per cent. The. budget was framed to show 
the world that Britain was determined to 
deal with the crisis. The food subsidies were 
substantially reduced yet countervailing in- 
come tax reliefs were given to act aS an 
incentive to greater production and increased 
allowances were made to those most in need. 
The election pledge to bring in an excess 
profits tax was carried out and the tax on 
petrol increased. At the same time, imports 


were further reduced by about £100 million 
a year so as to bring them about 15 per cent 


below the rate of imports in the last half 
of 1951. 


The Conference of Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers in January last 


agreed that 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OPERATING RESULTS 


PROGRESS IN THE ECONOMIC SPHERE 
HORIZON CLOUDED BY CONTINUED RISE IN GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


SIR ERIC A. CARPENTER’S REVIEW OF AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


measures should be taken to bring the 
sterling area into balance with the rest of the 
world during the second half of 1952 and an 
effort made to work towards convertibility. 
In furtherance of this plan, and because of 
the general position, Australia was compelled 
in March to institute drastic cuts in imports. 
The Australian market has been especially 
cultivated by United Kingdom exporters 
since the war, and these restrictions had a 
most serious effect on our export trade, par- 
ticularly in motor vehicles and textiles. 
Unemployment in textiles reached, tem- 
porarily as it has turned out, so high a figure 
—particularly in the cotton industry—that 
the Government placed welcome orders for 
some £25 million of textiles for the rearma- 
ment programme to help to relieve the situa- 
tion. 

The external position continued to go 
from bad to worse during the first half of 
the year, though at a slower rate each month 
as the measures taken came into effect, but 
by the end of May we had exhausted our 
quota with the European Payments Union 
and thereafter, until November, deficits, and 
subsequent surpluses, had to be settled 
wholly in gold. 


NO ROOM FOR COMPLACENCY 


It is comforting to look back over the last 
six months and see the small but steady 
improvement each month in the gold and 
dollar reserves. There is, however, no room 
for the slightest complacency, the figures .for 
a few months cannot be taken as a reliable 
guide that all will be well in the future and 
we have escaped disaster by a narrow margin, 
if, indeed, escaped is the right word. We 
have. staunched the haemorrhage, not 
cured it. 

It was, however, possible to hold the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
in December in a calm atmosphere, and 
though we shall not know for some time 
many of the decisions arrived at, since they 
affect other parts of the world, we must 
applaud the agreement for each member to 
work for internal stability and to concentrate 
on developing those projects which will 
improve the area’s balance of payments with 
the rest of the world. It is to be hoped 
that the policies agreed upon will, in fact, 
lead to an increase in the reserves of the 
area during 1953, an indispensable pre~- 
requisite to obtaining American support for 
the exploration of the possibility of con- 
vertibility. 


CONTINUED RISE OF GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURE 


The prinicipal cloud on the economic 
horizon is the way in which Government 
expenditure has continued to rise and cause 
an injection credit into the financial 
system. How big the deficit—if any—will 
be at the end of the financial year remains to 
be seen because the chief period of tax 
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collection is only now upon us but the 
Chancellor and his advisers are sanguine as 
to the outcome. We must hope they will be 
proved correct and that the inflationary trend 
will not again be revived by the extension of 
Government credit, even for so laudable an 
object as housing. 


It is, of course, natural for each country 
to be preoccupied with its own particular 
problems, but it is occasionally instructive 
to take a brief look at what other people are 
doing. We are apt to think, perhaps, that 
the United States has no econemic problems 
to surmount, and yet they have only in the 
last year been learning that even a small 
advance in the rate of interest works wonders 
in deflation, partly because it both dis- 
courages lenders and reduces the desire to 
borrow. Although that country is generally 
thought of as free from controls, they have 
had, in the financial sphere alone, obligatory 
reserve or liquidity requirements, selective 
credit controls in the form of restrictions on 
loans for hire purchase, housing, etc., and 
voluntary credit restraint. Credit restriction 
became really effective there, however, when 
it was agreed to let interest rates rise until 
monetary policy was an efficient restraining 
force and a very small rise was quite 
sufficient for the purpose. 


The balance of payments problem is, in 
the long run, a question of living within one’s 
income and this last year has seen Western 
Germany emerge as a growing creditor as, by 
hard work, the ravages of war have been 
repaired. At the other extreme is Brazil, 
where excess of imports has been allowed to 
proceed to the point where long standing 
trade is in danger of coming to a standstill 
owing to long delays in making payments 
across the exchanges. An attempt was even 
made to barter aeroplanes for raw cotton 
during the year, both at figures well above 
market prices. 


Within the Commonwealth, the effect of 
the steps taken early in the year by Australia 
to put its house in order has already been 
referred to and, on the other hand, Canada, 
where apparently limitless internal resources 
are in almost meteoric process of develop- 
ment, has attracted such large amounts of 
US capital that the Canadian dollar has main- 
tained for some time a premium over its 
neighbouring currency. 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 


My predecessor referred last year to the 
serious fall in the value of gilt-edged securi- 
ties arising from the increase in interest rates 
initiated by the government and to the way 
this had hit the banks who are so heavily 
interested in gilt-edged stocks. The further 
increase in bank rate at the time of the 
budget and subsequent unfavourable factors 
brought gilt-edged prices to their lowest 
point since the war at the end of June. Short- 
dated securities, in which the banks ‘are 
largely interested, were not immune from the 
fall. . 


We have always valued our British 
Government securities at market price or 
less, no matter how low gilt-edged have 
fallen, and we have again done so this year. 
You will be interested, I know, to learn that 
we have no undated gilt-edged securities in 
our portfolio and that no less than 55 per 
cent of our holdings are due for repayment 
in five years or less. 


The great fluctuations which have taken 
place in gilt-edged securities since the war 
have drawn attention to their instability as 
a “safe” medium of investment and to the 
risks the banks run outside their normal busi- 
ness of lenders of funds to the community. 
To give perhaps an extreme example, the 
price of 24 per cent Treasury stock issued 
at par early in 1947 is now 58 but if changes 
in retail prices are taken into account in the 
interval the proceeds of the sale of the stoek 


will only buy about 42 per cent of what they 
did but five years ago. 


REMOVAL OF CONTROLS 


During the year it has proved possible to 
remove controls in whole or in part from 
a number of commodities ; lead has joined 
tin, which was freed earlier, and since the 
end of the year zinc has been returned to 
private trading. Users of cotton have had the 
opportunity of making their own purchases 
abroad and a substantial proportion of the 
material is now being purchased in this way, 
though it has not.been. possible to open the 
Liverpool Brera ee oes PRES TSS F 
timber has 
use is still 
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in-camera 
been due largely to the restrictions 6n 

imposed earlier here and in other parts of 
the sterling area (and aided, so far as some 
slight shift of emphasis towards the later 
months is concerned, by the abortive com- 
modity arbitrage scheme). This should not, 
however, blind us to the fact that whilst the 
volume of imports has declined so has the 
volume of exports, and to nearly the same 
extent, due to similar restrictions by others, 
e.g., Australia. The reserves have been 
helped by an improvement in the terms of 
trade, in other words whilst the prices of 
our imports have fallen in recent months, 
prices of our exports have been fairly stable, 
at a slightly higher level than last year. This 
is a piece of good fortune for us in this 
country but we cannot count upon its con- 
tinuance, indeed there are signs in the com- 
modity markets of rises in the prices we shall 
have to pay for some of our imports whilst 
competition for exports gets keener. Nor 
must we cavil at some of these increased 
prices since they portend better fortune for 
some of the other members of the Common- 
wealth, who will thus be better able to take 
the things we have for export. In the long 
run, stability of prices is what is required. 
Another fact we must not lose sight of is that 
rearmament is providing an artificial stimulus 
over a wide field of our industry. We have 
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yet to face the crucial test of . 

ability. of our compa 
RESPONSIBLE OUTLOOK OF qyc a 
The TUC is to be cong: itulated op 3 rt hi 
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» of expressing, on behalf of all 
es and myself, to Mr King, our 








Manager, to the assistant general 











managers and to all members of the staff 
throughout the bank’s service our best thanks 
for their devoted service during the year and 
our great appreciation of their efficiency and 
enthusiasm. 








BASS, RATCLIFF AND 
GRETTON, LIMITED 


MR ARTHUR MANNERS’ REVIEW 


—~ 


h-annual general meeting of 
xkholders of Bass, Ratcliff 
nited, was held on Monday, 
b, at the registered offices of 
gh Street, Burton-on-Trent. 


» Mr Arthur Manners, pre- 
rted by the following 
: Board: Mr C. A. Bail 
mn), the Right Hon. Lord 
dr A. G. Manners, Mr W. 
P. D. Manners, Mr F. F. 
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y), and Mr I. M. Taylor, 
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I should like once more to record our 
appreciation and thanks for the services and 
co-operation rendered during the year by the 
officials, staffs and operatives of our Groups. 


I now beg to move that the report of the 
Directors, and the Balance Sheet for the year 
ended September 30th last be adopted ; that 
the half-yearly dividends paid on December 
31, 1951, and June 30th last, on the 5 per 
cent Preference Stock of the Company, and 
the interim dividend of 10 per cent on the 
Ordinary Steck paid on June 25th last, be 
approved, and that a final dividend be and is 
hereby declared of 33 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock, making with the interim 
dividend of 10 per cent paid on June 25th 
last, a total dividend of 43 per cent for the 
year, less income tax, such final dividend 
to be payable on or after January 17, 1953. 

Mr C. A. Ball seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected— 
Mr C. A. Ball, on the proposition of Lord 
Gretton, seconded by Mr F. Hanson, Mr P. 
D. Manners, on the motion of Mr F. F. 
Toone, seconded by Mr R. I. Tooby. 

The remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 


, Smith and Whinney, was voted on 
the 1 of Mr W. P. Manners, seconded 
by S. C. Robotham. 
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LAKE GEORGE MINING 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on January 13th, in 
London, Sir Godfrey Fell, KCIE, CSI, OBE 
(the chairman), presiding. 


ane chairman, in-the course of his speech, 
said: 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that, while realisations exceeded by 
£713,200 those of the previous year, the mine 
operating expenditure increased by £524,414. 
The group profit for the year, before taxation, 
rose by £192,059 to £1,084,350. The group 
profit, after taxation, amounted to £389,727, 
of which the subsidiary company, Lake 
George Mines Pty., Limited, retained 
£103,629, leaving the available net profit of 
the corporation at £286,098. Adding the 
carry forward from the previous year, this 
figure is increased to £302,409, against 
£224,436 for the year 1950-51. 

Your directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 3s. per share, less tax 
at 9s. 6d. which, if approved, will absorb 
£174,825 and will leave, after charging 
£87,413 for the interim dividend paid in May, 
last, a balance to be carried forward by the 
corporation of £40,171, compared with 
£16,311 brought in. I feel sure that those 
shareholders who follow the vagaries of 
world metal prices will appreciate that the 
conditions which have made the payment of 
this dividend possible have been. exceptional, 
and are hardly likely to be repeated. 


INCREASED EARNINGS OF SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANY 


The increased earnings of the subsidiary 
company are due in part to a moderate, 
though gratifying, rise of 5,426 tons in the 
tonnage raised, all of which was milled. The 
larger profit is mainly due, of course, to the 
high prices obtained for the lead and zinc 
concentrates. On the other hand, there was 
an all-round increase in working costs. In 
the previous year these costs had risen by 
about 19s. 6d. Aust. per ton, compared with 
the year before, and in the year under review 
they rose again by a further 33s. Aust. per 
ton. The factors which contributed to this 
serious rise, most of which are beyond the 
company’s control, are set out succinctly in 
the report of Mr J. M. Ireland, the general 
manager of the subsidiary company, which 
accompanies your directors’ report. Nor is 
this the whole story, for this increase of 33s. 
Aust. per ton excludes a further substantial 
rise in the average weekly production bonus, 
the rate of which is dependent partly on 
world metal prices and partly on mine and 
mill output. The total sum paid in produc- 
tion bonus during the year was £A.302,085, 
against £A.188,695 the previous year. 


Your directors have every faith in the 
capacity of the mine to produce at least the 
tonnage represented by the estimated ore 
reserves. 


A recent development which must play a 
large part in the stabilisation of metal prices 
is the resumption, first in the case of tin then 
of lead and, since the beginning of this 
month, of zinc, of the free play of economic 
forces through the operation of the London 
Metal Exchange. 

Without, therefore, in any way minimising 
the anxiety created by the recent heavy reces- 
sion in the world prices of lead and zinc, 
and the uncertainty o eet future trend, it 
is issible, taking the long view, to hope 
aa we may see the establishment of 


healthier conditions in the industry. 
The report was adopted. 
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collection is only now upon us but the 
Chancellor and his advisers are sanguine as 
to the outcome. We must hope they will be 
proved correct and that the inflationary trend 
will not again be revived by the extension of 
Government credit, even for so laudable an 
object as housing. 


It is, of course, natural for each country 
to be preoccupied with its own particular 
problems, but it is occasionally instructive 
to take a brief look at what other people are 
doing. We are apt to think, perhaps, that 
the United States has no econcmic problems 
to surmount, and yet they have only in the 
last year been learning that even a small 
advance in the rate of interest works wonders 
in deflation, partly because it both dis- 
courages lenders and reduces the desire to 
borrow. Although that country is generally 
thought of as free from controls, they have 
had, in the financial sphere alone, obligatory 
reserve or liquidity requirements, selective 
credit controls in the form of restrictions on 
loans for hire purchase, housing, etc., and 
voluntary credit restraint. Credit restriction 
became really effective there, however, when 
it was agreed to let interest rates rise until 
monetary policy was an efficient restraining 
force and a very small rise was quite 
sufficient for the purpose. 


The balance of payments problem is, in 
the long run, a question of living within one’s 
income and this last year has seen Western 
Germany emerge as a growing creditor as, by 
hard work, the ravages of war have been 
repaired. At the other extreme is Brazil, 
where excess of imports has been allowed to 
proceed to the point where long standing 
trade is in danger of coming to a standstill 
owing to long delays in making payments 
across the exchanges. An attempt was even 
made to barter aeroplanes for raw cotton 
during the year, both at figures well above 
market prices. 


Within the Commonwealth, the effect of 
the steps taken early in the year by Australia 
to put its house in order has already been 
referred to and, on the other hand, Canada, 
where apparently limitless internal resources 
are in almost meteoric process of develop- 
ment, has attracted such large amounts of 
US capital that the Canadian dollar has main- 
tained for some time a premium over its 
neighbouring currency. 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 


My predecessor referred last year to the 
serious fall in the value of gilt-edged securi- 
ties arising from the increase in interest rates 
initiated by the government and to the way 
this had hit the banks who are so heavily 
interested in gilt-edged stocks. The further 
increase in bank rate at the time of the 
budget and subsequent unfavourable factors 
brought gilt-edged prices to their lowest 
point since the war at the end of June. Short- 
dated securities, in which the banks ‘are 
largely interested, were not immune from the 
fall. , 


We have always valued our British 
Government securities at market price or 
less, no matter how low gilt-edged have 
fallen, and we have again done so this year. 
You will be interested, I know, to learn that 
we have no undated gilt-edged securities in 
our portfolio and that no less than 55 per 
cent of our holdings are due for repayment 
in five years or less. 


The great fluctuations which have taken 
place in gilt-edged securities since the war 
have drawn attention to their instability as 
a “safe” medium of investment and to the 
risks the banks run outside their normal busi- 
ness of lenders of funds to the community. 
To give perhaps an extreme example, the 
price of 2} per cent Treasury stock issued 
at par early in 1947 is now 58 but if changes 
in retail prices are taken into account in the 
interval the proceeds of the sale of the stoek 


will only buy about 42 per cent of what they 
did but five years ago. 


REMOVAL OF CONTROLS 


During the year it has proved possible to 
remove controls in whole or in part from 
a number of commodities ; lead has joined 
tin, which was freed earlier, and since the 
end of the year zinc has been returned to 
private trading. Users of cotton have had the 
opportunity of making their own purchases 
abroad and a substantial proportion of the 
material is now being purchased in this way, 
though it has not been possible to open the 
Liverpool Futyres Market. The import of 
timber has also been largely freed, though its 
use is still subject to licence. 


One major change in the year has been 
the substitution of the “D” scheme for the 
war-time utility scheme for the home market, 
applied first to textiles and, at the end of the 
year, to furniture. The utility scheme had 
served its purpose and the new arrangements 
will permit of greater flexibility of produc- 
tion which is so important, particularly in 
textiles where there is a large export trade. 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


In the budget the Chancellor reduced in- 
come tax on the lower scale of incomes and 
increased the earned income allowance as an 
incentive to greater productive effort. This 
was a move in the right direction if only 
because of the reactions amongst some 
sections of the workers to the payment of the 
smallest amount of income tax. The fulfil- 
ment of the election pledge to impose the 
excess profits levy was, however, a move in 
the wrong direction. Taxation has been so 
high for so long that it is now a major factor, 
if not the major factor, in decisions by busi- 
ness men. It saps enterprise since there is 
no point in undertaking risks which will 
bring very little reward and takes away the 
reserves which are a principal source of new 
capital for such enterprise. Moreover, the 
position is not without its dangers from the 
point of view of national finances. A com- 
paratively mild recession brings with it 
reduced profits, if nothing worse, and since 
the tax-gatherer is the first and principal 
participant in such profits he will be the first 
to suffer and to the greatest extent. This can 
already be seen from company reports pub- 
lished during the last few months. 


IMPROVED GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


The improvement in the gold and dollar 
reserves in the later months of the year has 
been due largely to the restrictions on imports 
imposed earlier here and in other parts of 
the sterling area (and aided, so far as some 
slight shift of emphasis towards the later 
months is concerned, by the abortive com- 
modity arbitrage scheme). This should not, 
however, blind us to the fact that whilst the 
volume of imports has declined so has the 
volume of exports, and to nearly the same 
extent, due to similar restrictions by others, 
e.g., Australia. The reserves have been 
helped by an improvement in the terms of 
trade, in other words whilst the prices of 
our imports have fallen in recent months, 
prices of our exports have been fairly stable, 
at a slightly higher level than last year. This 
is a piece of good fortune for us in this 
country but we cannot count upon its con- 
tinuance, indeed there are signs in the com- 
modity markets of rises in the prices we shall 
have to pay for some of our imports whilst 
competition for exports gets keener. Nor 
must we cavil at some of these increased 
prices since they portend better fortune for 
some of the other members of the Common- 
wealth, who will thus be better able to take 
the things we have for export. In the long 
run, stability of prices is what is required. 
Another fact we must not lose sight of is that 
rearmament is providing an artificial stimulus 
over a wide field of our industry. We have 
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managers and to all members of the staff 
throughout the bank’s service our best thanks 
for their devoted service during the year and 
our great appreciation of their efficiency and 
enthusiasm. 


BASS, RATCLIFF AND 
GRETTON, LIMITED 


MR ARTHUR MANNERS’ REVIEW 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the ordinary stockholders of Bass, Ratcliff 
and Gretton, Limited, was held on Monday, 
January 12, 1953, at the registered offices of 
the company, High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 


The chairman, Mr Arthur Manners, pre- 
sided, and was supported by the following 
members of the board: Mr C. A. Ball 
(deputy chairman), the Right Hon. Lord 
Gretton, OBE, Mr A..G. Manners, Mr W. 
P. Manners, Mr P. D. Manners, Mr F. F. 
Toone and Mr W. R. Soper, with Mr T. H. 
Charles (secretary), and Mr I. M. Taylor, 
representing Messrs Whinney, Smith and 
Whinney (auditors). 


The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the auditors’ report. 


The chairman said: 
The Directors’ Report and Audited 
Accounts to September 30th last are in your 


hands, so we will as usual, and with your 
permission, take them as read. 


You will see that the trading profit for the 
past year shows a satisfactory increase, but 
this has all been swallowed up by increased 
taxation, 


The substantial transfers to Reserve 
Account are fully explained in your Direc- 
tors’ Report, and in the notes on the 
accounts. 


As we have not as yet inaugurated a Con- 
tributory Pension Scheme for our employees, 
we thought you might be interested to know 
what pension and retiring allowances are 
being paid, and the cost to your Company, 
so we have shown this item separately in the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


DECREASE IN COST OF BARLEY 


I am pleased to say there is a substantial 
decrease in the cost of this season’s barley, 
which will help to meet the continual rising 
costs. 


I should like once more to record our 
appreciation and thanks for the services and 
co-operation rendered during the year by the 
officials, staffs and operatives of our Groups. 


I now beg to move that the report of the 
Directors, and the Balance Sheet for the year 
ended September 30th last be adopted ; that 
the half-yearly dividends paid on December 
31, 1951, and June 30th last, on the 5 per 
cent Preference Stock of the Company, and 
the interim dividend of 10 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock paid on June 25th last, be 
approved, and that a final dividend be and is 
hereby declared of 33 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock, making with the interim 
dividend of 10 per cent paid on June 25th 
last, a total dividend of 43 per cent for the 
year, less income tax, such final dividend 
to be payable on or after January 17, 1953. 


Mr C. A. Ball seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors were re-elected— 
Mr C. A. Ball, on the proposition of Lord 
Gretton, seconded by Mr F. Hanson, Mr P. 
D. Manners, on the motion of Mr F. F. 
Toone, seconded by Mr R. I. Tooby. 


iceman, Sonn ant Untanay, eon hinal-ap 
i , Smith and i > Was voted on 
the of Mr W. P. Manners, seconded 
by S. C. Robotham. 
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LAKE GEORGE MINING 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on January 13th, in 
London, Sir Godfrey Fell, KCIE, CSI, OBE 
(the chairman), presiding. 


a chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

The -consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that, while realisations exceeded by 
£713,200 those of the previous year, the mine 
operating expenditure increased by £524,414, 
The group profit for the year, before taxation, 
rose by £192,059 to £1,084,350. The group 
profit, after taxation, amounted to £389,727, 
of which the subsidiary company, Lake 
George Mines Pry., Limited, retained 
£103,629, leaving the available net profit of 
the corporation at £286,098. Adding the 
carry forward from the previous year, this 
figure is increased to £302,409, against 
£224,436 for the year 1950-51. 


Your directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 3s. per share, less tax 
at 9s. 6d. which, if approved, will absorb 
£174,825 and will leave, after charging 
£87,413 for the interim dividend paid in May, 
last, a balance to be carried forward by the 
corporation of £40,171, compared with 
£16,311 brought in. I feel sure that those 
shareholders who follow the vagaries of 
world metal prices will appreciate that the 
conditions which have made the payment of 
this dividend possible have been. exceptional, 
and are hardly likely to be repeated. 


INCREASED EARNINGS OF SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANY 


The increased earnings of the subsidiary 
company are due in part to a moderate, 
though gratifying, rise of 5,426 tons in the 
tonnage raised, all of which was milled. The 
larger profit is mainly due, of course, to the 
high prices obtained for the lead and zinc 
concentrates. On the other hand, there was 
an all-round increase in working costs. In 
the previous year these costs had risen by 
about 19s. 6d. Aust. per ton, compared with 
the year before, and in the year under review 
they rose again by a further 33s. Aust. per 
ton. ‘The factors which contributed to this 
serious rise, most of which are beyond the 
company’s control, are set out succinctly in 
the report of Mr J. M. Ireland, the general 
manager of the subsidiary company, which 
accompanies your directors’ report. Nor is 
this the whole story, for this increase of 33s. 
Aust. per ton excludes a further substantial 
rise in the average weekly production bonus, 
the rate of which is dependent partly on 
world metal prices and partly on mine and 
mill output. The total sum paid in produc- 
tion bonus during the year was £A.302,085, 
against £A.188,695 the previous year. 


Your directors have every faith in the 
capacity of the mine to produce at least the 
tonnage represented by the estimated ore 
reserves. 


A recent development which must play a 
large part in the stabilisation of metal prices 
is the resumption, first in the case of tin then 
of lead and, since the beginning of this 
month, of zinc, of the free play of economic 
forces through the operation of the London 
Metal Exchange. 


Without, therefore, in any way minimising 
the anxiety created by the recent heavy reces- 
sion in the world prices of lead and zinc, 
and the uncertainty of their future trend, it 
is permissible, taking the long view, to hope 
that we may see the establishment of 
healthier conditions in the industry. 

The report was adopted. 
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BOON 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED be 
PROSPERITY THROUGH BRITISH GENIUS AND SKILL Be hs 


STATEMENT OF MR A. HAROLD BIBBY, 


Mr A. Harold Bibby, DSO, DL, chairman 
of Martins Bank Limited, has circulated the 
following statement to membérs in advance 
of the one hundred and twenty-second annual 
general meeting of the Bank to be held in 
Liverpool on February 17, 1953: - 


I propose first of all to deal with personal 
matters affecting our local boards. I record 
with deep regret that during the year we 
lost through death the valued services of Mr 
G. Stirling Newall, OBE, DL, who had been 
a member of the north eastern board since 
February, 1938, and also Mr R. Cary 
Reynolds, OBE, who had joined the Man- 
chester board in August, 1951. 


We have been pleased to welcome to our 
deliberations on the Manchester board Mr 
Kenneth Stoker ; he has a wide knowledge 
of business affairs and his experience and 
judgment are a valuable source of strength. 


Our programme of branch expansion con- 
tinues but it will be appreciated that controls 
and availability of materials restrict the pace 
of development. It is, of course, no use ex- 
panding unless we are able to maintain the 
same high quality of our service and in order 
to do this we must see that the right type 
of recruit is attracted to us. Recruitment of 
staff is a subject to which a great deal of 
attention is given and J am sure that the new 
salary scales, introduced by us during the 
year, will ensure a fine calibre of entrant 
being available to the Bank. All the staff 
continue to. render excellent service and I 
record with pleasure-our sincere thanks. 


The board consider the results of the year 
as satisfactory and trust that the shareholders 
will feel likewise. It will be seen that net 
profits are £746,309 for the year, being 
£21,202 higher-than a year ago. While earn- 
ings rose there has been a continuing increase 
in Operating expenses which is mainly due 
to staff costs as a result of new salary scales. 
In the latter connection an interim report 
has been made by the actuary on the super- 
annuation fund and to safeguard the staff 
pension position an appropriation of £100,000 
has been made from published profits after 
paying the dividend: other appropriations 
from these profits have also been made being 
£100,000 to published reserve and £150,000 
to premises redemption. 


BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


The balance sheet reveals total assets 
at £361,095,426 against £347,336,244. 
Customers funds and other accounts now 
stand at £331,525,736 compared’ with 
£314,582,055. Advances at £77,135,655 
compare with £88,603,419. The ratio to 
deposits of our more liquid resources stands 
at 38.22 per cent being about 2.5 per cent 
higher than at the end of last year. The 
increase in our deposits and the fall in over- 
drafts would normally have shown a much 
greater effect in increasing our liquid assets 
ratio but as will be seen from the compara- 
tive figures our investments have increased 
by £14,338,301 and now stand = at 
£115,509,994. This increase in our invest- 
ments is in effect an exchange of three 
months Treasury bills into 13 per cent serial 
funding stocks with maturity dates spread 
over the years 1953 to 1955, and is closely 
linked with the Chancellor’s programme for 
attaining monetary stability. 

In common with other institutions holding 
investments, icularly investments suitable 
to joint stock 8, our bank has experienced 
depreciation as expressed by daily Stock Ex- 
change quotations. 


Fortunately, it has been our established 
practice to hold Government. stocks only 
with fixed maturity dates and in the main 
short-dated. Owing to this, depreciation in 
the value of our investments has been corre- 
spondingly light and as in the past has been 
met as and when necessary from our inner 
reserves without unduly depleting them, This 
temporary depreciation will progressively be 
recouped as the redemption dates approach. 


It will be noticed that our investment in 
the Yorkshire Penny Bank Limited, the 
whole capital of which Bank is owned by the 
clearing banks, has been increased by 
120,000 “A” £1 fully paid ordinary shares, 
being our proportion of a new issue of shares 
which will bring their capital structure -into 
a more realistic relationship to their liabili- 
ties. A point of interest in this connection 
is that in future we are to have direct repre- 
sentation on their board. 


While on the subject of investments, I 
would like to record our appreciation of the 
services of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders and their able negotiators in the stand 
they have lately made in the n and 
Japanese negotiations for the principles of 
sanctity of contracts and the rights of credi- 
tors and I welcome this success for principles 
which have too long gone by default and 
without penalty. 


It will be observed that the figures for 
engagements and acceptances are lower than 
at twelve months ago. The fall is largely 
explained by the contraction in credits opened 
on behalf of customers covering the im- 
portation of goods from abroad and reflects 
the Government policy of curtailing import 
licences in order to assist in rectifying the 
balance of payments position. For the same 
reason we see a continuance of Government 
conducted importation of numerous com- 
modities, for example, wheat, meat and fats. 
Certain markets have, however, been 
returned to private trade and it has been 
found possible to allow some relaxation in 
the purchase of cotton by permitting cotton 
merchants and brokers, if they desired, to 
import direct instead of purchasing their 
requirements through the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission. It is of interest to record that, 
during the year, owing to Britain’s adverse 
balance with European Payments Union 
countries, permission was granted to mer- 
chants for a short period to buy raw materials 
from dollar areas and to re-sell them to 
European Payments Union countries ; from 
the volume of applications that ensued it was 
evident that the pre-war machinery and 
technique for handling such transactions, 
although perhaps a little rusty, still existed. 
It must be appreciated, however, that ex- 
change problems, and the possibility of a free 
exchange which must be our goal, require 
the deepest consideration and, further, that 
the ability to purchase essential commodities 
from abroad is bound up with our own 
internal policy. For example, the deration- 
ing of tea which took place in October, 1952, 
was a lengthy process for the importing of 
it was handed back to the private trade early 
in 1951; it was necessary, however, for 
British prices to be lined up with world levels 
before derationing could take place. When 
derationing did take place, the trade were 
actually able to place many popular brands 
at 4d.a pound below the price level agreed 
with the Ministry. It is to be h that the 
Government’s pruning of their departments, 
which have hitherto handled the commodities 
already freed, and in respect of any econo- 
mies that can be made in other departments, 
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During the past six months we have, hy ; 
ever, not only seen a marked iMprovemenp o 4 
our dollar and gold account but also aqme 
sterling account within the European as 


ments Union, and on this our Gover 
is to be congratulated as the first ess 
step to solvency. The internal Positiog 
not so happy; Government revenue g 
expenditure account for the first nine mo 
of the year 1952-53 shows an overall defigy 
£951 million ; twice within thirteen mg 
Government expenditure has outrun ig 
come and the floating debt has had w 
funded. Everyone realises that commit 
have to be met and it may take some 
for these to run off, but the country is} 
ing for a drastic curtailment in Gove 
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and, secondly, by a general relief in taut 
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LIVING STANDARDS 
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By the operation of the monetary levet 
country is being brought through thes 
critical period of its postwar financial d 
and there is no reason, provided we! 
learnt our lesson, why a more stable 
assured standard of living should not 
attained by every branch of the commu 


I wonder whether the man in the # 
ever realised how near to starvation he “ 
He seemed much more immediately 9 ~ 
cerned as to whether he should have “I Cur 
teeth than whether he should have any! Acc 
to eat when he got them. 


Our balance of trade was going from 
to worse. We were rapidly exhausting 


diminished dollar and gold reserves # Cas| 


things had been allowed to continu, _ 
would have been unable to ovy § Mor 
food to keep us from starvation Bal 
materials to enable our factories (© ™ Bit 
more than skeleton staffs. inve 
If only this position could be realised re 
all its terrible implications o! food Tra 
sufficient, or even insufficient, to ™ om 
life, of cituel poverty and mass une 
ment, surtly everyone in this county" 
give of his or her best for ther own 
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vert it. 
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he old belief still survives that it is right 
proper that the inhabitants of, what we 
apt to call, the backward countries should 
ily accept a low standard of living, work 
for long hours and do without all the 
mities we claim for ourselves in order 
we should live in what we consider to 
easonable comfort and comparative ease. 
bh the cotton and shipbuilding trades, it 
pnsidered as almost unfair and dishonest 
the Japanese and Germans by working 
er for rewards that do not provide the 
mites we demand, should undercut us. 


MARTIN 


MAINTAINING OUR PLACE IN 
WORLD MARKETS 


If we try to press our self-appointed rights 
out of line with self-imposed efforts, we 
shall inevitably price ourselves out of world 
markets. 


A glimmering of this is dawning on the 
export industries but those who are in 
occupations ngt directly open to international 
competition, such as those engaged in public 
utilities and home services, still wish to bury 
their heads in the sand believing that they 
can extract an unduly high reward without 
impoverishing their fellow workers and 
ultimately themselves. 


Many of the leaders in our great trades 
unions realise this truth but it is difficult for 
them to put it across, particularly to those 
who deliberately shut their eyes to un- 
pleasant facts and prefer to listen to others 
who assure them that they have only to 
demand loudly enough and long enough for 
the moon and it will surely be theirs for the 
asking. 


Many of the industries which used to pro- 
vide the bulk of our exports now find that 
those goods are being made in the countries 
which used to buy from us. This is in- 
evitable in the general evolution of things 
but it should not produce a feeling of 
pessimism or gloom. New industries are 
always springing up and new inventions 
superseding the older ones and our genius 
and efforts should be directed into this 
sphere rather than in trying to compete 
in fields where our old-time customers 
can produce for themselves at a cost well 
below our figure. 


We must always be one step ahead of our 
competitors and ready by flexibility to turn 
over production in order to exploit our 
advantage to the utmost. 


We pride ourselves that, in this country, 
our general education is on a higher level 
than in most primary producing countries 
where illiteracy is rather the rule than the 
exception. 


If we are to take full advantage of our 
higher intellectual abilities, everyone who 
has the required intelligence should 
become a skilled worker as the unskilled 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist December, 1952 
LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up 
Reserve nds 

Current 
Acceptances 


eposit and ‘other accounts {including Profit ‘and Loss Account) oe 
and engagements on account of customers ‘ite ae 


£4,315,096 
4,805,821! 
331,985,184 
19,989,325 


£361 ,095,426 


ASSETS 


Cash in 
Balances 
isles 


Money a | and at short notice 
Balances with banks abroad . 
reasury P 


Bills dis oa 
mvestmn: 
Martins § 
Advances 
Trade | 
Bank Pr, 
Liabitie y 


d and at Bank of England ... 
'h, and cheques in course of collect 


Executor and Trustee Com 
customers and other accounts 
"ments . 

5 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE : 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER 


ion on, other banks jin the. British 


sstomers for acceptances and engagements 


£27,637,626 


16,766,159 
34,854,000 
162,280 
61,780,000 . 
2,622,611 
115,509,994 


pany (Channel Islands) Limited ... - 100,000 


77,135,655 
564,399 
3,973,377 
19,989,325 


. £361,095, 426 


68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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worker produces little more than his 
unskilled brother worker abroad and, 
economically, does no earn any higher 
standard of living. 


The old apprentice principle must be in- 
creased and encouraged so that the vast 
majority of the population of these islands 
become skilled craftsmen capable of produc- 
ing high-grade products which are beyond 
the capabilities of their less skilled com- 
petitors. 


In engineering in all its many branches, in 
farming and practically every trade, science 
and mechanisation demand from those en- 
gaged in these industries a much higher 
degree of study, knowledge and application 
than ever before. 


The old prayer “Oh Lord, give me 
knowledge and wisdom to apply it” could 
never be more urgent than it is today. 


In this field lies our future prosperity. Our 
scientists and inventors, our skill in manage- 
ment and our craftsmanship are unbeaten 
and, provided these have full play and their 
products are not priced out of international 
competition by too heavy overhead charges, 
be they taxation, rates, transport charges, 
fuel or internal services, we should be able, if 
everyone would give of his best, to maintain 
ourselves in the sort of circumstances we 
hope to enjoy. 

The sellers’ market has gone and the buyer 
now demands prompt delivery and good 
workmanship but only at a price that will 
win us the contract in face of ever growing 
international competition. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY 
LIMITED 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
First Garden City Limited was held on 
January 8th in London, Sir Eric Macfadyen, 
MA, JP (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 


lated speech for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1952: 


The balance sheet shows freehold property 
at £677,653 against £678,973, sales of land, 
property and normal depreciations having 
slightly exceeded further expenditure, etc. 
Current assets £74,869 exceed current 
liabilities inclusive of loans and contributions 
£72,705 by £2,164. The amount of profit is 
£15,236 against {£12,143 a year ago. The 
change made in the incidence of profits tax 
has slightly alleviated the burden in our 
particular case. 


The Urban Council has kept up its record 
of new houses, 330 new Council houses 
having been completed and .occupied. The 
Grange Area, on which these houses have 
been erected, is now taking substantial shape 
and a revised layout has been agreed with 
the County Planning Authority. The com- 
pany has been granted eight licences for 
building on the Grange. Elsewhere in the 
town eight private houses have been erected 
during the year and plans approved for 
another eighteen. The total number of 
houses in Letchworth is now 5,844. -— 


Industrial development continues, but the 
industrialist who seeks to expand today is, 
however, beset on all sides ; he requires, in 
addition to the usual permits and consents, 
an Industrial Development Certificate from 
the Board of Trade, whose policy it is to 
favour those localities which have a previous 
record of heavy unemployment. : 


September 1, 1953, is the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of Letchworth, and 
plans are being made for celebration of the 
auspicious event. ; 
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THE MIDLAND BRIGHT 
DRAWN STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The sixth annual general meeting of The 
Midland Bright Drawn Steel and Engineer- 
ing Company, Limited, was held on 
‘ January 13th in Birmingham, Mr Horace 
Hipkiss, MInstBE (chairman and managing 
director), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: The 
output of the parent company and its sub- 
sidiaries has continued to increase steadily 
throughout the year, in spite of shortages in 
essential materials and other difficulties, the 
total production constituting a record by a 
substantial margin. 


On February 1, 1952, your company 
acquired the whole of the issued share capital 
of the Diamond Screw and Cotter Company, 
Limited. 

The trading profits of the year, including 
miscellaneous income, amounted to £313,951 
(previous year £191,477). After deducting 
the profit and loss charges, the sum of 
£277,145 (previous year £161,565) remains, 
and of this sum £188,900 (previous year 
£93,650) has been set aside as a provision 
for taxation. Your board are recommending 
an increase of 5 per cent, less income tax, on 
the dividend payable on the ordinary shares: 
this, they feel, is justified, having regard to 
the increased profit and the improved liquid 
position. 

With the improvements which have been 
made in organisation and production, “your 
group of companies can meet any competi- 
tion on equal terms. 

The report was adopted. 


SCOTTISH 
AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES 


SIR WILLIAM GAVIN’S ADDRESS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Scottish Agricultural "Industries Limited was 
held in Edinburgh on January 15th. § Sir 
William Gavin, CBE (chairman), in the course 
of his address said that the monetary value 
of the company’s sales during the year under 
review had again risen, the total of 
£19,968,938 being some {2 million higher 
than in 1951, which was itself a record year. 
The increase was caused primarily by higher 
prices, particularly of fertilisers following the 
removal of the old subsidies. Profits after 
providing for taxation fell from £276,451 to 
£152,479. The fall was mainly due first to 
writing off £75,000 on fertiliser raw materials 
and secondly to an exceptional fall in the 
year’s fertiliser deliveries following heavy 
stockpiling by merchants and farmers prior 
to the removal of the subsidies. It was not 
thought that the agricultural consumption of 
fertilisers had seriously declined, and with 
the new subsidies covering both phosphates 
and nitrogen, fertiliser deliveries should 
return to more normal levels in the coming 
spring. 

Fortunately it was possible to take credit 
this year for £225,000 in recoveries of and 
over-provision for taxation applicable to 
previous ‘years, this more than offsetting the 
fall in net profits. 

Sir William Gavin drew attention to the 


difficulty in financing agricultural expansion 
caused by the heavy toll on the farmers’ liquid 


resources, which is taken by present levels 
and methods of taxation, but he pointed out 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
clearly stated that the Banks, in applying his 
policy of credit restrictions, should give full 
weight to the vital importance of agricultural 
production. 


Sir William Gavin referred to the proposal 
to terminate the Ministry of Food control of 
animal feeding stuffs during the present year. 
He felt that the long-term advantages to agri- 
culture and to the country, in the stimulus 
to efficiency of supply and distribution and 
to increased self-sufficiency on the farm, 
would far outweigh the transitional difficul- 
ties that would have to be faced by manu- 
facturers and merchants such as S.A.I. as 
well as by certain sections of the farming 
community. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the ordinary dividend of 7} per cent was 
confirmed. 


ARTHUR GUINNESS SON 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


HOME AND OVERSEAS SALES 
EXPANSION 


INCREASING PRESSURE OF RISING 
COSTS 
THE EARL OF IVEAGH’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Arthur 
Guinness Son & Company, Limited, was 
held on January 15th at Park Royal Brewery, 
London, N.W.10. 


The Earl of Iveagh, CB, CMG, chair- 
man of the company, who presided, said : 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—The year under 
review, which ended on September 30, 1952, 
was not an easy one. Sales in the Republic 
of Ireland were seriously affécted by the 
heavy increase of duty imposed by the Irish 
April Budget. They have not recovered and 
in present circumstances we do not see any 
sign of full recovery of sales or profits in 
Ireland. In Great Britain we again topped all 
previous figures, and as we also had a satis- 
factory increase in exports, our overall world 
total was just higher than in the previous 
year, which it self had been a record. It is 
too early to say how the present year is going 
to work out; all I can say is that it seems 
likely to be no easier, and no less full of 
problems. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


There is a reduction in the cost of barley 
this year from the very high figure of last 
year. That, of course, will not have effect 
until our next accounts. But most other 
costs, unfortunately, have risen and are 
rising. Although we have continued to con- 
centrate attention on economies of produc- 
tion, on increasing mechanisation, on the 
development of bulk delivery and the 
elimination of wasteful practices, yet we are 
only just keeping pace with the increasing 
pressure of increasing costs. It is certain 
that had we not effected the numerous 
economies which we have, the margin of 
profit would have been seriously eaten into. 
There are, however, limits to the economies 
than can be introduced. 


I am glad that, without impairing the 
allocations to reserves that prudence dictates, 
we have been able to recommend a total 
dividend equivalent to that of last year. The 
heaviest part of the burden of funding our 
pension liabilities is now past; this year’s 
requirements were, as you will have seen,. 
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heavy. We have also followed our 
practice in refusing to allow the Special i 
allowances for depreciation of new 
come into the profit figure. "a 
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As I have already indicated in the , “i 
report, we have now comp!ecied all but , a 






































final details of the reorganisit-on of the o ylatic 


pany. We have had the fullest asi 
and co-operation of the Government De, ro 
ments in both countries in this diffcyy T 
complicated work, and I must expres 


appreciation of their h ‘Ipful ar 
Although we have concentrated oy; brs 
activities in Ireland into | Dublin 
sidiary, we hope that the parent com 
may itself find other opportunity of aa 
the industrial progress of Ireland ; ang a 
meantime as our contribution towards 
vitally important tourist industry, we } 
acquired one of the famous fishing houid 
the West of Ireland—The Zetland Ams 
Connemara. 


The launching of our two new ships 
carried well forward the arrangemeny 
extending bulk delivery to all parts off 
land, although it will be over a year bef 
will be operating to 100 per cent, A 
same time we have changed our lad 
system ; and in future, with very rare eg 
tions, all bottlers of Gu nness in 
Britain will operate under our own fy 
Trade Mark, Harp label. We ain 
making the Harp label the recognised 
of a perfect bottle of Guinness; andy 
thé co-operation of our brewer and i 
friends here we shall, I do not doubt, 
that end. 


WIDENED RANGE OF INTERESTS 


You will remember that the extraorda 
general meeting of May, 1952, approved 
extension of our rather narrow inves 
powers. Your board felt that it would 
to the advantage of the company tok 
by way of investment, to widen w 
extent the range of our interests. We 
already taken some action in this respa 


We have also made some re-arrangem 
of our New York interests. We held, 
will continue to hold, a substantial mia 
holding, but in return for a more favoum 
royalty rate and for the guarantee of adeq 
finance we have relinquished our opti 
the purchase of further amounts 
equity. We found ourselves in no posit 
provide the dollars needed {or develop 
and expansion, and it was obviously m 
sible to secure adequate finance while # 
tained, at any rate theoretically, the nga 
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acquire at any moment a large part d $ an 
outstanding equity. We think the + £800 
arrangements will secure the maxi 00 
opportunity for success for the New} four 
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company. 


Finally, I would wish, and you would 
me to refer to the staff and labour # 
breweries. They have again done 4 
job, and I would express our appre 
of all their efforts. 


The report and accounts were unanim 
adopted and the recommendation ®| 
directors approved for the p.yment of 
dividends on January 16th of 3 per of 
the preference stock and 10 per cent on 
ordinary stock, both less income 1s. 


The retiring directors, the Earl of I 
the Marchioness of Dufferin and — : 
Mr J. A. Webster were re-elected. It i 
been decided that the remuneration 
auditors, Messrs Turquand, Young | 
Company, should be fixed by the di 
the proceedings terminated with 4 f 
thanks to the chairman, directors, i Bi rage 
employees, proposed by Mr Bernaré ® 
and seconded by Mr P. J. Beer. 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


if vou are trading with or contemplating establishing a plan: 
Candda or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
lations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108 Old Broad Street London, E.C.2 


fsdblished in Canada in 1832 with limited liability 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
~rpesHIP IN LAW, Applications are invited for the post 
ser -n Law. Salary £1,100 x £50 to £1,300 per annum, accord- 
nee and qualifications, with F.S.S.U.. and children's 
| proportion of removal expenses. 
r, who should be versed in the law of Scotland, will 
primarily for the teaching of International Law 
rivate) and (eventually) Comparative Law. 
; should reach the Secretary to the Uniyersity (from 
f application and conditions of appointment may be 
ned) 0 ater than March 9, 1953. 
_W. S. ANGUS, Secretary. 


University, Aberdeen, 
HARD COSTAIN LIMITED will welcome applications from 
voung men who have already recéived a sound technical educa- 
in building construction combined with 2-3 years’ practical 
rience and who are seeking a progressive career in the building 
try. Age preferably in the region of 26-35. Only men of the 
alibre need apply as jt is the intention to train. selected 
sto hold responsible managerial positions in the company’s 
g organisation at home or everseas.—Apply in writing, giving 
is of age, education and experience, to the Personnel 
w, Richard Costain Limited, Dolphin Square, London, S.W.1. 
ARKSON (ENGINEERS) LTD., Nuneaton, who are expanding 
moidly in the export fleld, require a young man (24/30) for their 
t office, The right type of man will find good prospects. The 
ties required are administrative ability, initiative and precision 
iod and detail. Knowledge of export procedure not vital. This 
hey has ie ota in accordance with the Notification of 
mies Order, 1952, 
NATOSAN LIMITED, a member of the Fison Group of Com- 
panies, have a vacancy for a Marketing Executive to work on 
ales promotion of their ethical b gtgeooe This is a responsible 
on and offers a good salary and a@ real opportunity to advance. 
hot ever 40, Previous experience of this type of work essential. 
, giving full details of experience, ete., to Marketing Manager, 
osan, Limited. Loughborough, Leics, 
RSONAL ASSISTANT (lady), 26 to 35, required by Managing 
xeculive well-known chemical enterprise. Must be Oxford or 
ridge Graduate with Economics Degree or qualifications, and 
enced in marketing research and preparation marketing 
Bs; Must also be experienced secretary. rst-class salary to 
applicant.—Please write, giving age, full rticulars of educa- 
experience, and salary Wiautred:: to Box 10. 


This Londen University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. it is necessary only eo pase 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 

can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments, 857 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-52. 
Prospectus frem C, D. Parker, M.A. LL.D., Director 

of Studies, Dept. PIS, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


a MANAGER wanted by large northern woodworking 
many, accountancy training preferable and knowledge of 
: Mag mechanical methods; timber knowledge not essential. 
tn appointment which could lead to directorship, Initial 
£80 £1,000, according to ability.—Apply Box 152, 
en 29, Single, overseas national school and Paris 
tour op dg#W, degree, fluent English, former Assistant District 
With teoereeiee Asia, Lloyd's Agent in Africa, seeks employ- 
OMIS sressive firm, Would travel or live abroad.—Box 167. 
trick e239. wide experience administration Government 
march ¢ ravelled, seeks opening with prospects in executive 
rch Capa ity.— Box 154 


. o 


URRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


8 BROOK STR 


D EET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 


UDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 


\ 


mi 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

The Council propose to appoint a Director of Studies and Lecturer 
(or Assistant, Lecturer) in Geography, preferably resident in College, 
to hold office’ from October 1, 1953. Election into a Fellowship may 
be made on appointment, or subsequently, The pensionable emolu- 
ments will be related to category of hours of instruction, to seniority, 
and to whether an office in the University is also held, Applications 
are invited as soon as possible, and not later than February 20, 1953, 


addressed to the College Secretary, from whem further particulars 
may be obtained, 
MAKERERE COLLECE. THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
EAST AFRICA 
EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 

Applications are inyited for the appointment of SENIOR RESEARCH 
ECONOMIST to plan and supervise Economic Research at the 
Institute for a tour of about two years in the first instance. Salary 
on scalé £1,100 x £50 to £1,300 p.a. or £1,320 x £75 to £1,430 p.a. 
These scales correspond to the College Reader and Professorial 
scales, Status and point of entry dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. Temporary cost-of-living allowance, at present 25 per 
cent basic salary (maximum £250 p.a.).  F.S.S.U. child allowance 
£50 p.a, per child (maximum £150 p.a.). Passages paid for members 
of staff and families. 

Applications (six copies), with names of three referees and full 
details of qualifications and experience, should be sent to the 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, Closing date February 14, 1953. 


ECONOM i CS — Postal Tuition 


@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C. provides tuition for the B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the 
University of London, open to all without residence or attendance at lectures. The 
College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified specialist Tutors, 
Moderate fees; instalments. SELF-EDUCATION COURSES are available ia 
Economics, Economic History, Statistics, Foreign Languages, etc. 


. PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, frée from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
FIVE PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/62 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due March 1, 1953, the Transfer Books of the above- 
mentioned Stock will be closed from February 2nd until February 9th, 
both dates inclusive. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
(London Registrars of the above Stock), 
G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2, 
January 12, 1953. Se : 
FFICE MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT required by British 
Mining Company operating in Egypt. Alert, intelligent man 
age 35-42, capable taking full charge office and supervision Egyptian 
staff, Knowledge accounts, costing and wages essential. Experience 
storekeeping desirable. Able administrator with ability absorb and 
apply legislation. Efficient correspondent; knowledge spoken Arabic 
desirable but not essential. Good salary for right man. Two years’ 
contract, renewable, contributory pension scheme, married accommo- 
dation available, first-class passages. Free medical attention, resident 
doctor.—Write Box E.867, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 
SENIOR COMMERCIAL APPOINTMENT 
An expanding Company well known for its product and its progress 
is examining new fields which require, for successful development, 
the attention of a man with a first-class record of commercial 
experience and achievement who, at the same time, is able to appre- 
ciate and assess technical problems in pioneer development. nly 
University graduates (preferably aged 35 to 45 years) can be con- 
sidered and ideally the successful candidate should have an Engineer- 
ing or Technological degree followed by some years’ industrial 
experience prior to entering the commercial field. This combination 
of attributes eeeeer limits the number of candidates who can be 
seriously considered but, for the few, it is an unusual opportunity 
for a career in which ingenflity, energy and judgment can be fully 
employed. A fitting salary will be paid. Write in strict confidence 
to Box = Gee Rae TA SEN se AE et see Sig mire 
AOR SALE. unbound, perfect condition, Economist Records and 
Statistics Supplement, No. 1 to end 1952. Offers?—Box 153. 


THE ELECTRICAL ALLOY 
DATA BOOK 


A copy sent on request 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY LTD 


MANCHESTER 15 


The greatest name in electrical resistance CAICHROMED 


Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Pass, L1D., Portupal St, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Ts Economist Newsparsn, L7p., 


*t 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1. Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.—Saturday, January 17, 1953. 
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In the present urgent 
need to reduce the costs of production nothing else 
can produce results so rapidly as a modernisation of 
handling methods, for the total cost of handling 
often exceeds the costs of processing. The fork lift 
truck is the machine which brings mass-production 


economies to the field of 





materials handling. 


a 


Pioneers of the small (diesel) fork lift truck 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD, 


(DEPT. EK) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


gen! 








